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ensembles in the 
member troupe is carrving a deficit 





Aileys 


40-year 
love 


alr 


It's with modern 
dance, of course 





By Elizabeth Zimmer 
Herald Examiner dance critic 





Alvin Ailey began dancing more 
than 40 years ago in Los Angeles. He 
was chasing money then — to keep 
the operation of his mentor, Lester 
Horton, alive. He’s chasing money 
now, in the 30th season of his own 
Alvin Ailey American Dance Thea- 
ter. Though one of the best-estab- 
lished and most popular touring 
world, the 30- 
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before heading back to work. 


For 10 years, Ailey’s troupe has 
had subsidized space in the Minskoff 
Building in Manhattan. In its beaull- 
glass 
walls overlooking the show biz bustle 
of Times Square, the company Can 
rehearse constantly, and an accred- 
ited schoo] attracts 2,000 students 
from all over the world, especially 
Paris, Japan and Brazil. “The space 


fully equipped studios with 


is spectacular,’ says Ailey. WES A 
dream.” Special scholarship pro- 
grams feed dancers into the com- 
pany, which takes about half its 
members from the school. 

But their lease is up in May, and 
they can’t afford to renew it. After 
several cliffhanging months, during 
which Ailey “was ready to let it go,” 
a new space has been located on 
Manhattan’s far west side, behind 
Lincoln Center, For the moment, at 
least, the school and company have a 
future. 


“You need a place to be!” asserted 
the harassed patriarch. A homeless 
dance company is about as helpless 
as a homeless family on the streets of 
New York, and much bigger. 


At 58, Ailey is a contemporary of 
several other great masters of Amer- 
jcan modern dance: Paul Taylor, for 
instance, and Murray Louis and 
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whose company has 
orings this week prior 
7 to its spring season at the Wiltern 
- Theater, from Tuesday through 
March 19, sponsored by UCLA's 
‘Center for the Performing Arts. A 
graduate of L.A.’s Jefferson High 
School, he was visiting his mother 





















































The Alvin Ailey American Dance Theater, with Gary DeLoatch in “For 
Bird With Love,” will perform at the Wiltern Theater beginning on Tuesday. 
The company, now in its 30th season, concludes its run there on March 19. 


Alwin Nikolais. But while these 
artists have managed to buy real 
estate to secure their futures person- 
ally, Ailey says, “I'll never have a 
house in the country. It’s not forth- 
coming in this life. You do this 
because you love it. You never get to 
do what you want to do... but I 
haven’t stopped yet. All the young 
kids involved with modern dance are 
going to love it no matter how 
difficult it is. Whenever I get de- 
pressed, I go down to the school and 
see that love of self, that joy and 
beauty. 

‘Dancing is a disease,” he contin- 
ued. “You have to love it. You have 
{o be crazy like me.” 

Ailey is concerned that his com- 


pany, which has always been multir-. 
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acial, has fewer white dancers than it 
used to. He’ll be auditioning dancers 
this spring, in Philadelphia and 
Washington, D.C., as well as New 
York, “but I would take anybody 
whose hips don’t work the right way. 
There’s a certain juice they have to 
have.” 

Ailey was drawn into dance 
through the happy accident of hav- 
ing gone to high school here with 
Carmen de Lavallade. He started 
following her around, and she drew 
him into the circle of Lester Horton, 
whose studio at 7566 Melrose Ave. 
“was full of joy, creativity and love.” 

Simultaneously dancing and at- 
tending college to become a teacher 
of Romance languages, Ailey was 
devastated by Horton’s premature 


Sophie Maslow and other modern 
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“Dancing is a disease. 
You have to love it. You 
have to be crazv like 
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Alvin Ailey 


death in 1953. He and de La\ allade 
took the company (to Jacob's Pillow 
the summer after Horton died, and 
were spotted by a producer who 
invited them into the Broadway 
show “House of Flowers,” with Pearl 
Balley. . 

Thus began a decade in which the 
expenses of doing their own work, of 
constructing costumes and renting 
studios, were met by their salaries as 
Broadway dancers. Around the 
edges of the commercial work, he 
“did the young modern dancer 
thing.’ studying and | g with 
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pioneers. Ailey was an experimental 
choreographer in the late ’50s, and 
his work was greeted with invita- 
tions to tour internationally, and by 
a series of State Department tours 
that established his reputation in 
Russia, Japan and all over Africa. 
Now the company has a dazzling 
evening of the works of Katherine 
Dunham, but Los Angeles will not 
get to see it because UCLA can't 
afford to provide the extra stage- 
hands it requires or meet the extra 
shipping charges for the trunks full 
of fabulous costumes. It also has new 
works by young choreographer Don- 
ald Byrd, three ballets by Ulysses 
Dove, ‘‘the most inventive guy 
around,” and Ailey classics that 
immortalized great black musicians, 
like Charlie “Bird” Parker, long 
before the movies got around to 
them. 
_ Ailey knows he could quit at any 
time and have a lucrative career in 
Europe, where he gets respect, invl- 
tations to choreograph and substan- 
tial support from well-funded state 
arts institutions. He’s working with 
journalist Peter Bailey on a biogra- 
phy, to be published by Knopf. You 
just know that while the book will 
“set the record straight” about the 
complexities of Ailey’s professional 
life, it will also teem with stories 
about some of the most exciting 
dancers ever to grace our stages, 
including Judith Jamison, who now 
has a company of her own but is 
touring with Ailey as a coach and 
“mother figure.” 

You also sense, somehow, that 
Ailey is a fighter, and an American, 
and that no matter what he has to do 
to keep his company and his school 
operating on these shores, hel) find 
a way to do it. 
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“Chances Are’ 
isa 
treasure. 


—Roger Ebert, SISKEL & EBERT 
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“A romantic comedy 
with genuine romance, 
hilarious comedy and 
irresistible appeal. 
Robert Downey, Jr. 
is far and away the 
best of the new, 
young actors.’ | 


—Dennis Cunningham 2 
CBS-TV\ 


“You'll be totally taken 

by this very romantic, 

slightly screwball and | 
_ completely classy > = y 


comedy. a 


JuGith Ons 


“Two thumbs up. 
The acting, wit, humor 
and genuine emotion 
are really delightful?’ 


—Roger Ebert, SISKEL & EBERT 


“Your heart will go out 
to Cybill Shepherd, 
she is a radiant and 

| vital heroine?’ 


i —Joanna Langfield 
ABC RADIO NETWORK 





“Zany, crazy, funny 
and romantic?’ 


Susan Granger 
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ChancesAre 


. A romantic comedy from the director of “Dirty Dancing’ 


fni-Star Pictures Presents a Lobell/ Bergman Production 
an Emile Ardolino Film Cybill Shepherd Robert Downey, Jt 
Ryan O'Neal Mary Stuart Masterson “Chances Are” 
svt Albert Wolsky “St Maurice Jarre ton« Harry Keramidas 
measen Dennis Washington nancies William A. Fraker A.S.C. 
if Andrew Bergman »xo Neil A. Machlis “sy Perry Howze & lat 
Randy Howze “if Mike Lobel NK 


n Emile Ardolino 
[IPG [PARENTAL GUiDANCE SUGGESTED <> k 
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STARTS TODAY 


* WESTWOOD f4 
UA Coronet 
675-9441 
Dally. 12:00 ° 2.35 
5:15 * 8.00 + 10:35 
Lyte Show Fri & Sat 12 50 


ARROYO GRANDE 


Mann Festrva! Cinema 


(805) 842-7553 
AZUSA Edward 
Foothill Center Cine 
(818) 969-9632 
BAKERSFIELD 
UA Movies 
(805) 395-1091 

* BREA 
UA Movies 6 


Brea Marketolact 
(714) 529-9036 


# CENTURY CITY 
AMC Century 14 
553-8900 
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145° 4:45 27:45 10:45 
Screen #2 Daily: 1 15 
3.45°6:45°96 
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@# SURBANK 
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UA Twir 
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BEVEALY HILLS 
Cineplex Beverly Cente 
652-7760 


@ Screen #1 Dally: 1:10 


4:10 © 7:10 9.45 

Late Show Fri & Sat: 12:00 
Screen #2 Daily: 1.40 
4.40 + 7:40 

Late Show Fri & Sat: 10.30 


* COSTA MESA 


Edwards Cinema Cente 


(714) 979-4141 


# COSTA MESA 
UA Cinemas 
(714) 540-0594 
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(818) 981-9811 
GLENDALE 
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UA Move 
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(714) 949.3298 
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* ORANGE 
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(714) 989-6697 
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AMC Rolling Hil 
(213) 326-5511 


* SAN BERNARDINO 
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(714) 888-1400 
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Edwards Hutto 
Center 6 Cinema 
(714) 662-226 

# SIMI VALLEY 
Mann Sycamore | 
(805) 583-0711 


* TEMPLE CITY 
Edwards 
Temple Theatre 
(818) 286-3179 
THOUSAND OAKS 
UA Movies 
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* UNIVERSAL CITY 
Cinepiex Odeon 
Universal City 
Cinemas 
(818) 508-058€ 

* VALENCIA 
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(805) 255-396 

* VENTURA 
Century 8 
(805) 644-566 
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UA Twin Cinemas 
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Cinema 542-7383 
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The Movies 8 
(805) 274-0204 

# PALM DESERT 
Town Center Cinema 
(619) 340-661 
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@ SANTA BARBARA 
Fiesta 4 
(805) 963-0781 


*VICTORVILLE 
The Movies 
(619) 245-0232 
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Roots traces the evolution of the blues 
from the barrel houses of New Orleans 
to the speakeasy era, Revelations, draw- 
ing on Negro spirituals, evokes the hope 
beleaguered people. 


and despair of @ 
Lost Money. Now 34, Ailey is the 
son of a farm worker his mother hasn’t 


seen for more than 30 years. An all- 
round athlete in high school, he gave up 
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DANCE VIEW 


CLIVE BARNES 


A Quick Spin 
Around the 
World's Stages’ 


Ithough dance, like the theater and music, 
measures its life in seasons that don’t conform 
to the calendar, the end of a year does 

offer a special temptation for retrospection. 
What was dance like in 1974? Let’s look 
briefly—around the world in a thousand words, 

In the United States it was active. Maurice Béjart 
once suggested that the 20th century would be recognized 
as the century of the dance. He could be right. Dance 
is currently America’s only growth industry. The amount 
of dance all over the country is enormous—particularly 
when compared with the situation only 10 years ago. 

Mind you, this activity can easily be exaggerated, 

and often is. Dance is still an elitest interest. Not only 

is there no comparison between the number of people 
interested in dance and tnose interested in sports, 
many more people across the country and, for that 
matter in New York, go to the movies or the theater. 
Dance's popularity is beginning to catch up with that of 
classical music and opera, but even this does not take 
into account the vast number of people who receive their 
prime musical fare from recordings and radio, 

The economic crunch on the arts has, of course, been 
felt in dance. This year we have lost one company, the 
National Ballet of Washington. It was a good company. 
Its demise was unlucky, untidy and careless. Two other 
companies have sent up frantic warning signals—the 
San Francisco Ballet and the Harkness Ballet. On the 
credit side, one of America’s most truly creative classic 
choreographers, Eliot Feld, has been enabled by grants 
from the Rockefeller and Shubert Foundations, and 
the gift of a working place from Joseph Papp, to create 
& néw and potentially very important company. Ruth Page 
has struggled, and at last gotten together, the 
basics of a new company in Chicago. 





Resident companies have done well. New York City 
Ballet has gone on dancing like the well-oiled machine 
it Is, and has come up with the controversial “Dybbuk 
Variations” by Jerome Robbins and Leonard Bernstein, 
and Balanchine's effortlessly authoritative version of 
“Coppélia.” For American Ballet Theater it has been 
the year of the stars—the year when Leningrad defector 
Mikhail Baryshnikov joined the great Ballet Theater 
roster and added his personal charisma to a company that 
has almost an embarrassment of riches. The Joffrey Ballet, 
just back triumphant from Russia, has also had a good 
season at home, even though one might have questioned 
the wisdom of reviving Léonide Massine’s “Pulcinella.” 
The Pennsylvania Ballet has become a national troupe. 
Modern-dance? This is defensibly the one special art 
form indigenous to America, having derived from the 
inspiration of Isadora Duncan and the practical help of 
the Denishawn School. This season two old companies, 
the José Lim6n Dance Company and, even more 
especially, the Martha Graham Dance Company, have 
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made sizable advances. The smaller groups 
known choreographers have had les 
modern-dance companies—Nikolais, Louls, 
all appeared on Broadway, but there sd the 
increasing gap between the well-know®? | 
slightly-known in modern-dance. The Al 
proved sensationally successful at City 
made its Lincoln Center debut. 


Just as New York is indisputably 
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vin Ailey © 
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ital 
the dance cap 
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of the world, so London is indisputably danc rk with 


city. This year the Royal Ballet playe 
enormous success, This is a great mac 
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reputation as artistic director, however, bind Festiva 
enhanced by his new ballet, “Manon.” Lon = sant 
Ballet (London’s Number Two) had a good _ 
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to be settling into the British landscape. 
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A Remarkable Year 





By DON McDONAGH 





With the end of its third 
winter season a week ago, 
Alvin Ailey’s City Center 
Dance Theater has closed out 
a quietly remarkable year in 
its life. It has become, in a 
short time, a fixture of the 
dance year with regular sea- 
sons at City Center plus its 
first excursion to State Thea- 
ter at Lincoln Center this 
past summer. It has emerged 
in fact, if not in name, as a 
modern-dance repertory com- 
pany. 

Alvin Ailey himself regu- 
larly produces new dances 
which remain active for vary- 
ing periods, and some of them 
have become permanent ad- 
ditions to the company’s pro- 
grams. It would be almost 
impossible to think of the 
Ailey company without “‘Rev- 
elations,” which it is con- 
stantly pressed to schedule 
by an enthusiastic public. But 
in addition to such crowd 
pleasers, Ailey seeks out 
pieces from other choreog- 
raphers whose work he ad- 
mires, and keeps them be- 
fore a public which tends to 
forget works which are not 
frequently performed. 

This season he scored a 


Don McDonagh is a dance 
critic for The Times. 
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/ ival 
major coup with the revive 


of “Portrait of Billie,” >) 
John Butler. It is a warm an 
anything but sentimental trib- 
ute to the late blues singe 
Billie Holiday, who was 
known by admirers as “Lady 
Day.” Both Judith Jamison 
and Sara Yarborough dane 
the leading role, and Miss 
Yarborough slipped into It 
as if pouring herself into 4 
shoulder-length satin glove. 
She was smart, sophisticated 
and possessed of an elegant 
reserve that caught the feel- 
ing of Miss Holiday splendid- 
ly. Miss Holiday led a tor- 
mented personal life, but with 
the philosopher's tone of her 
voice she turned the leaden 
daily grind into golden per- 
formances. Miss Yarborough 
captured that magic quality. 
Ailey Is a product of the 
West Coast training of Lester 
Horton, whose school in Los 
Angeles was a home for tal- 
ented performers and chore- 
ographers such as Joyce Tris- 
ler, Carmen DeLavallade and 
James Truitte, to name only 
a few. Hardly a season passes 
without his reminding the 
cloistered East Coast of his 
heritage. This year he revived 
Miss Trisler’s “Journey.” The 
music is Charles Ives’s “The 
Unanswered Question,” which 
has intrigued several chore- 
Ographers, but Miss Trisler 
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Kiroy B - id not dispel this impression. Leningrad’s 

! allet did not give full-scale performances 

West during this period. 

ry and Galina Panov were given exit visas after 


defect plomatic skirmishing, and Mikhail Baryshnikov 


ed 


- In Leningrad it was not a good year. 


of R © year was great in Canada, largely due to the efforts 
udolf Nureyev—now the catalyst of Western dance— 


for the Nat 
IMpresseq 


Sara Yarborough in 


ional Ballet of Canada. And I was moderately 
With what I saw of the Australian Ballet. 
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Cry 


dance is pre 
quile such imper itive 4G 
dance critic as 


John Neumeier’s company 


Normally I 


every year, but this year for the first time 


see hallet in Denmark and the Netherlands 


; 6 sure, 
a decade 1 missed out on both. In both countries, lam 5 


in Lor don 
' 


OLA 


Was a great & 


worked out better | wou d | 


it once did, Germany's 
and I saw with interest 
Hamburg. Had schedules 
ave \liked to have seen 


7 . ~ ow “< r akes 
ending as usual, yet nelih r country fe 7 
femands upon the internationa 


Stuttgart company 


ave 
Alfonso Cata’s company in Frankfurt, and to ha 


checked out what Patricia Near 


was doing in Geneva. 


; ¢ . ye 
The revival of “Excelsior” in Pome did not ha 


mr running- or even walking 
One international growt 


my interest Is the Paris Opéra Ballet 
the laughing stock of the dance wort 


h company that keene ralaing 


This is traditionaly 
rs oer if every 
1. [ see it 


t f anv hi some 
year in Paris and dutifully. But the company has 908 


wonderful, if virtually unknown dancers. 


Maybe it has 


Opéra 
nowhere to go but up, but year after year the Paris Op 


keeps on getting better. Now, 


probably all it needs Is @ 


i ly a company I have 
choreographer. But there is scarce 
mentioned (exclude City Ballet) that does not 
need a choreographer. That is life. 


| Ce 0S a eee 


has laid a strong claim to it 
with her utterly simple but 
engrossing solo work. It is 
the story of a search which 
never ends and is designed 
to be danced in a sustained 
slow manner that is brutally 
demanding yet looks decep- 
tively easy. Mari Kajiwara 
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and Tina Yuan both moved 
through it like dreams in 
slow motion. 

Among the other works re- 
vived were Ailey's own 
“Feast of Ashes,” a dance in- 
terpretation of Lorca’s play, 
“The House of Bernarda 
Alba.” The piece lacks the 
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intensity of the drama. In- 
stead, though, it provides ve- 
hicles for individual dancers 
such as Donna Wood as the 
despotic matriarch, and Ulys- 
ses Dove as the doomed 
young man who refuses to 
stay engaged to the “right 
daughter. The one new work 
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SUN., JAN. 19 THRU THURS., JAN. 23 


SEE A CULTURE THAT 
REFUSED TO DIE COME TO LIFE 
AT THE FELT FORUM. 
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RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATER NY CONFERENCE ON SOVIET JEWRY. 


Taking the name for their show from the rallying cry of 
the Warsaw ghetto, “We Are Here” is a troupe of 100 
Jewish singers, dancers and musicians who found their 
Separate ways out of the Soviet Union to Israel. These 
dedicated artists, spanning all generations and walks of 
life, represent the preservation of hundreds of years - 

of Eastern European Jewish culture. 

Performed primarily in Yiddish, this event is not just 
entertainment, but a moving, meaningful experience for 
all people who understand that “We Are Here” — 

physically, culturally, spiritually, and most of all, joyfully. 
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this season was John Jones 3 
“Nocturne,” a brief solo ao 
Dudley Williams and rate 
a projected three-sectio 
piece. Since it is: really 4 
dance in progress, in all fair- 
ness one should wait until it 
is completed before judging 
this isolated fragment. Among 
other revivals was a ee 
Beatty’s “The Road of 
Phoebe Snow,” which has @ 
deserved and honorable place 
in our dance gallery. : 
Besiaes showing off his 
beautiful company, Ailey 
makes us think about where 
modern-dance came from, 
what its roots are. He 1s the 
only modern-dance company 
head who demonstrates a his- 
toric sense of the ebb and 
flow of choreographic 
achievement. The repertory 
system (works by . many 
hands) is happily accepted in 
ballet, music, drama and the 
performing arts generally, 
but not, ordinarily, in the 
world of modern-dance. With 
varied repertory also comes 
the opportunity to appreciate 
dancers as performers aside 
from being the chosen crea- 
tive instruments of one chore- 
ographer at one special time. 
Ailey makes us look at his 
dancers as well as at the 
dances themselves. It may 
seem a small point, but it has 
produced the first modern- 
dance star in Judith Jamison. 
She had been seen with other 
companies but flowered in 
the setting that was provided 
for her by Ailey. The season 
was, one might say, a typical 
one for this company, but in 
its typicality it is achieving 
a revolution in our view- 
ing. og 
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WALTER KERR 


Adly, 
Scaled-Down 
And Charming 
‘Charley 


evivals are never a waste of time. You always 
learn something, even when the entertainment 
being trotted out for a second go at the 
track is something as inconsequential as a 
musical version of “Charley's Aunt.” Certainly 
I didn’t realize, when I first saw the Frank 
Loesser-George Abbott rearrangement known as “Where's 
Charley?”, precisely how delicate—how deliberately 
delicate—Mr. Loesser's gentlemanly score was. 
Admittedly it seems a shade more tinkling now because 
the entrepreneurs at Circle in the Square have abandoned 
the notion of using a costly full orchestra and have confined 
the accompaniment to a kind of string-and-pianoforte 
birdsong coming from high atop a pergola—just six pieces 
tucked away in the garden branches, That's like exchanging 
a waterfall for a teaspout. 
But if you listen to the tunes again you'll realize that 
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, ‘Charley,’ may have the 


most Jul the M2” since Chico Marx.” (Walter Kerr) All the Ne \ 
Merayiginé | 
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Playwrights? 






Writing Plays 


—————_ for no discernible reason, we 
By MEIR ZVI RIBALOW had a boomlet in Hitler 
5 plays,” reports Alfred Levin- 
long- son, Joseph Papp’s script 
consultant. “Got about half a 
dozen in one month. Then we 
had a burst of plays about 


Rus OS 


— RNY 
— N\A yo WME way ON. 





Probably the most 
Standing lament of our thea- 
ter critics and playgoers is 
that there are no new play- 
wrights in America. Yet as a_ the ‘throubles’ in Ireland.” 
matter of fact, there are hun- At the Tyrone Guthrie 
dreds of them, scribbling Theaterin Minneapolis, script- 
away in rooms all across the reader David Ball says he re- 
country, and they send their ceives “a lot of Bible stuff. In 
manuscripts to every organi- the past year alone, I've read * 
zation they can think of that about eight David and Jon- x 
produces new plays. athan plays. You go through 
“There's no scarcity of writ- periods. Once, after someone 
ers—that’s not the problem,” wrote a biography of Tolstoy, 
observes Joel Schecter, who W® got at least a dozen plays 
reads scripts for the Ameri- about him. eee had 
can Place Theater in New batches of plays on Vietnam, 
York. “Scarcity of quality is women’s lib, campy ear 
the problem.” Schecter esti- Now We VE gotten some Pp 


~ fietni ays.” 
mates that the American Place Vietnam play 


Mr. Loesser knew what he was doing in the first place 

and that what he was doing was creating a chamber musical 
for a mezzotint world, paying a kind of constant 
compliment to springtime. (Everything is lilac lavender or 
buttercup yellow in Theodore Mann’s new staging, reinforcing 
the feeling that the fooling is all April fooling.) We just 
didn’t quite hear it the first time for the simple reason that 
in those days—about 26 years ago—we expected musicals 

to come down upon our heads with a cymbal-proud thump, 
and kept listening only for the six/eight energy of ‘The 
Ashmolean Marching Society” or the Latin-American 
heel-clickings of “Pernambuco.” 


But those two numbers, mockingly agreeable as they 
are, are the only “big” numbers in “Where's Charley?” And 
they are big only in sound; they don’t loom large in the 
shape of the show. The shape of the show is determined by 
something else, by two lovers fidgeting shyly ‘round and 
about the rattan lawn-chairs whose backs are fanned out into 
peacocks’ tails, by Charley himself all alone with the 
audience introducing “Once in Love With Amy” in no more 
than a whisper. It’s a duet-and-solo show, and when the 
house heaves a sigh of delight and begins begging for more 
it’s because one, or at the most two, people have made 
rousing climaxes out of an imperturbable intimacy. 

Perhaps that’s why, wnen “Where's Charley?” was 
first done, it seemed only a fairish entertainment boosted to 
success by Ray Bolger. Now, listening with ears that 
don’t demand thunderclaps by the dozen, we can hear 
Mr. Loesser’s filigreed intentions more clearly. Oh, 
we always knew that “Make a Miracle” was a superb duo; 
it was imitated so widely in the following decade that 
I fully expected it to replace the National Anthem. (I regret 
to say that it is overburdened with coy “‘business” in 
the current mounting, losing the enchanting sobriety with 
which Amy looks forward to the marvels of the 20th century 
while her equally earnest suitor thinks only of the 
marvels of her.) 

But what about “My Darling, My Darling,” in which 





Revived on 


Jerry Lanning and Carol Jo Lugenbeal (as Jack and : 
Kitty) slip so demurely into their expressions of mutual 
admiration that you're scarcely aware of the furtive 
crescendo they’re building? It’s a stunning surprise to 
discover that a song that seems no more than a conventional 
romantic ballad, and sung with Edwardian discretion at 

that, should be sneaking toward such a finish. At its 
conclusion on opening night at Circle in the Square, Oe 
gingerly dalliance with a sweet but surprisingly commanding 
melody could have been reprised six or eight times, 

then and there. 


And what about “Lovelier Than Ever,” equally graceful 


nearly as luring? As for “Once In Love With pes ee ae 
lazy schottische that Ray Bolger once ele . 

encores than his exhausted conductors were li ely Or ey 
thank him for, it’s a number that gets along quite me y 

so long as you treat it nicely—in other hands, rs ee 
feet. Raul Julia is the new Charley, an impeccable ¢ : 


; ed to. 
Impeccable because he doesn’t press, has no ne 
: Mr. Julia is a deceptive fellow, born abashed but secretly 


dangerous. He may have the most ingratiating leer nce 
Chico Marx, a leer that proclaims itself when he is smiling 
most modestly. His sloe-eyes lurk wantonly beneath 18 
yery chaste lids, he seems to be erasing himself from 
landscape when he is really preparing to spring, be can - 
stand still and play straight while insulting every one in sight, 
including the girl of his dreams. He 1s ready with a fast - 
curve when his authors require one, literally spinning sauc 
through the air to those who care for tea, adopting -e 
rocking gait of a seasick ostrich when he 1s decked out 1 
black skirts and borrowed ringlets. oe 
Essentially, though, he is a man who bides his time, 
content to hold his straw hat in his hand until he can hit 
someone with it, and so, when it comes to “Amy, he is 
prepared for the best. He does no more than undulate his : 
eyebrows rhythmically while the first notes are being struc 
at hushed-clavichord tap, then, with the opening = I caught 
you, sir,” he is chatting lyrically if accusingly with 
those members of the audience who have given undue 
attention to his true love. In time, he is more active 
than that: spinning around a bandstand center-pole like a 
soon-to-topple top, diving over garden swings and pools 
i s of waiting saviors. 
: at nahas come to his eruptions slyly, which is how 
Mr. Loesser’s score is meant to work. Not everything 
about this new “Charley” is top-drawer, to be sure. The stage 
space in the Uris basement is too narrow to bring Margo 
Sappington’s choreography into sharp, unfussed focus. 
Mr. Mann worries too much about keeping his marionettes 
in perpetual motion. Though the girls’ costumes are 
lovely, Amy (Marcia McClain) is provided with ballooning 
sleeves that leave the poor girl without a neck. When 
anything goes wrong, it’s because less would have done. But 
the charm is there, and I think you'll succumb to it. 


Steinbeck Revisited 


didn't need a revival of John Steinbeck’s “Of 

Mice and Men” to tell me that James Earl 

Jones and Kevin Conway wete fine actors. I’m 

grateful to have seen them at work in the 

play, tLough, bec.tuse they ve refused to be bound 

by pas’ inflectio'\s. Mr. Conway, for instance, 
swiftly discards the dreamy, quasi-poetic softnésses 
associated with George, the bindlestiff who takes care of his 
less-than-bright charge, Lennie. Instead we are given a 
sharp-tongued Joser, an angry outcast who is not so much 
Lennie’s guardian angel as his social and emotional 
equal, Two strays for one; different tempers, equally hope- 
less futures. An interesting move, 

And Mr. Jones, who is always surprising us with his 
range, turns in on himself, ham hands dangling over spread 
knees, eyes molstly rummaging through an always elusive 
memory. His Lennie is a true child, not a clod: easily 
pumiliated, quick to hike up his overalls with thumbs that 
seem to crow his accomplishments, spt to dissolve into 


Broadway: Raul 
Julia in the 1948 


musical ‘““Where’s 
Charley?” and 
James Earl Jones 
in Steinbeck’s 
1937 play “Of 
Mice and Men.” 


tears like running candlewax, It is the kind of performance 
that ought to be seen by other professionals. Hard on 
their egos, good for their souls. 

The revival did provide me with a couple of footnotes 
on Mr. Steinbeck’s play, however—turns of fate I hadn't 
anticipated. The practice of casting a black man as Le 
on first thought a fine one, does serious damage to the 
fourth of the play’s six scenes. The scene in question t 
place in a shack to which the ranch’s lone black, a 
cripple known as Crooks, has been banished. In retaliatj 
for his ostracism, Crooks has made a private compound 10n 
of his place: no whites allowed. When a white Lennie st 
into the quarters, there is an immediate and justifjeq Tays 7 
tension. But having a black Lennie join a black Crook 
course generates no such heat; it is an unfortunate r $ 
for the play, as constructed, to lose its spiraling uae 
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vith all the excitement ac- 
: anying the revival of 
cone Holmes” on Broad- 


i ock ; 
sherl must take exception 


And “Of Mice and Men,” long admired for jts mentum, oe absence of eyes . 
spareness, does seem desperately to need a physical 2 e scene jn the Play wee 
: ’ rn h 0 - : 
a dente Savertiticcs few plays in my life that reqy; poles totes the vir 
the scene ahiper ae lavished on them; most can i ireq yolmes ae ten (leds) pore 
FER na ; and aul play. But watching George an yous mé it ; ind rigat, and 
in one rd = erat te on ®n entirely bare Nhie gue. of jus of evil. Yet, 
ste ge, oF ; aie ing ‘ vt y's restive wife stalk in from th fe C2 queror Oye is por- 
wee instead of suddenly and dangerously appearin € far his paragon who is a dope 
: ania se what is obvious about the oan in rrayed 5 one wie, sustained 
eve oping et s as Lennie manhandles a Mouse tk; the dict and m * is his image 
an he plat is ribbed stborsthes ve and then kiln by coca nished? The scene 
of its fles Ba aing ‘ng value an 
more skeleonce ie we had thought. The i Seems bee "eo redeem eratoeart 
in the two principal performances, and there alone Now ig ¢ - relevi ive message but 
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LETTERS 


Of Sherlock 
And the Stars 





To the Editor: 


In his “Guest View” of 
Nov. 24 [‘Stars Fell on This 
Juno — And Clobbered the 
Play”), Stephen Farber lam- 
bastes the directors of Los 
Angeles’s Mark Taper Forum 
and Ahmanson Theater for 
utilizing American film stars 
in their productions. I, for 
one, caunot see what those 
theaters are doing wrong that 
English theaters are doing 
right. Indeed, if Gordon Dav- 
idson of the Mark Taper can 
get Jack Lemmon and Walter 
Matthau to act there for $250 
a week, more power to him. 
As a matter of fact, if (as 
Farber refers to them) ‘“‘van- 
ity” productions such as this 
can increase audiences for 
the theater, I would welcome 
them. JOHN WEISMAN 


Radnor, Pa. 


sees about a thousand new 
scripts every year. Larry 
Mirkin, who runs the script 
department at the Mark Ta- 
per Forum in Los Angeles, re- 
ceives around 1,200 a year. 
And at Joseph Papp’s New 
York Shakespeare Festival 
complex, the annual figure 
reaches 1,500. 

At the few theaters that 
actually produce new work, 
readers pore over unsolicited 
manuscripts, separating the 
hopeless rejects from the ef- 
forts that are worth serious 
consideration. The latter do 
not show up in great num- 
bers. . 

Most plays arrive by mail, 
usually accompanied by 1m- 
passioned notes or other de- 
vices intended to draw atten- 
tion to the author and his 
work. The techniques Vary- 
One is the blinding multicol- 
ored binder; occasionally a 
manuscript will virtually 
glow in the dark. One script 
arrived at the New York 
Shakespeare Festival with a 
large photograph of producer 
Papp on the cover, surround- 
ed by hand-drawn stars. 

More common Is the crazed 
letter, such as this one: “Dear 
sir: You do a disservice, sir, 
in failing to respond to the 

es nein WRERTCA TS 
ered the Voice of America 

. my play is as reaching 
and grabbing in its realiza- 
tion as any play by William 
Shakespeare . . . I never ex- 
pected to write this letter; I 
never expected that such a 
genius as myself would exist. 
They exist infrequently.” 

There is also the deliber- 


ately or not-so-deliberately 
mystifying approach: “Am 
forwarding under separate 


cover my play. And you may 
well wonder this, but in the 
past tense, after reading but 
that is the point I was mak- 
ing. Total drench .. . this is 
my worst play. My best is 
dedicated to the void. Thank 
you all very much.” 


Producers cannot be too 
careful about rejecting manu- 
scripts; no matter how guard- 
ed their phrasing, there is al- 
ways someone ready to read 
into it what he will. One au- 
thor submitted a play which 
he guaranteed would “end 
anti-Semitism.” His play was 
returned with a letter saying 
it had been read with inter- 
est, but that the theater 
would not be producing it: 
the letter suggested that the 
author try other organiza- 
tions. The playwright prompt- 
ly fired off a response: since 
his play had been “read with 
interest,” why not turn it 
into a record album and 
make the theater rich and fa- 
mous while eliminating anti- 
Semitism? The theater an- 
swered again — sorry, it 
didn’t record record albums. 
Almost immediately came the 
reply: If not a play or a rec- 
ord, how about a seance? 


Most letters by unknown 
playwrights are written out 
of the fear that their unsolic- 
ited manuscripts will be 
shunted aside unless there is 
some sort of verbal fanfare 
attached. But most theater 
script departments do screen 
submissions as a matter of 
course. “It’s hard,” admits 
the Mark Taper’s Larry Mirk- 
in, “because most of it is 
junk. And that’s very bad for 
your mind. It becomes very 
easy to overrate a spark of 
talent and project it into 
something more than it is.” 


The types of plays submit- 
ted vary wildly. “Last year, 





Meir Zvi Ribalow is a 
writer and director whose 
first play, “The Linebacker,” 
will be staged next month at 
the Moonlight Theater at Co- 
lumbia Teachers Callege 


Larry Mirkin has been see- 
ing “a rash of plays about 
middle-aged America in cri- 
sis, probably related to Nixon 
and Watergate in the collec- 
tive unconscious.” His expe- 
rience is shared by Peggy 
Laves of Washington’s Arena 
Stage, who has been getting 
“quite a few plays lately on 
government scandal, about 
everything from Nixon to the 
Teapot Dome.” Miss Laves 
has also been receiving a con- 
siderable number of histori- 
cal plays, most likely inspired 
by the Bicentennial. 


Lloyd Richards, who sees 
some 800 plays every year at 
the Eugene O’Neill Theater in 
Connecticut, finds “a reasser- 
tion of naturalistic theater,” 
with many plays patterned 
on the _ highly successful 
“That Championship Sea- 
son.” Arvin Brown of Con- 
necticut’s Long Wharf Thea- 
ter says he receives a lot of 
what he calls “total autobiog- 
raphy. everyone's personal 
version of ‘Long Day’s Jour- 
ney Into Night.’”” 

Brown comments: “One of 
the sadnesses about Ameri- 
can writing is a peculiar ina- 
bility to write about self. We 
do more stuff from England 


t the Long Wharf because it —sS 
organized and 
whole; American plays seem 
imitative, or somehow unreal- 
ized.” 

Most, if not all, of the other 
readers and producers disa- 
gree emphatically. Joseph 
Papp holds that there are 
many good new American 
plays; he produces more than 
a half-dozen new plays every 
season, At the Guthrie, David 
Ball assigns part of the blame 
to the critics “who discour- 
age new plays and play- 
wrights. I hear over and over 
that good plays are not being 
written,” Ball adds. “It just 
isn’t true. It’s just that no 
one has the facilities to pro- 
duce them. Really, what pro- 
ducer in his right mind can 
afford to take a chance?” 

The present economic 
crunch has made it even 
more difficult for a new play- 
wright to get his work done 
at some of these theaters. 
During the current season, 
for example, the Arena and 
the American Place are con- 
centrating on revivals. An ex- 
ception is the Long Wharf, 
with four new plays on its 
schedule; of the four, howev- 
er, the only American one 
was written by a member of 
the company. 
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On Broadway, the chances 
for a new writer are even 
scarcer. The production of- 
fices of Harold Prince and 
David Merrick read only 
plays submitted by agents; 
they will not deal with un- 
solicited manuscripts, and 
they have no full-time script- 
readers on their staffs. 

The Broadway producers 
all argue that the noncom- 
mercial, subsidized theater 
can afford to take the 
chances they cannot. The 
statistics bear them out, 
Papp produces 15 to 20 
shows a year, and half of 
them original, on his 10 
stages; the Taper has done 
70 new plays in the past 
seven years. 

All the readers and pro- 
ducers, if asked what kind of 
play they really look for. will 
reply “a good one,” regard- + 
less of period or subject mat-» 
ter. “There are good Ameri- 
can plays around,” Ball 
insists. “It’s just not a gold- 
en age for playwriting,” 
observes Richard Hummler 
of the Alexander Cohen of- 
fice in gloomy counterpoint, 

Who's right? Well, at the 
Shakespeare Festival, at the 
Guthrie, at the Mark Taper, 
at Alexander Cohen's office, 
they're still opening their 
mail, a 
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Alvin Aileys Hard Times 


By Zita Allen 


The composite photo in newspaper ads 
announcing the Alvin Ailey American 
Dance Theatre’s spring season bothered a 
few folks. Ailey’s face loomed large in the 


background; his eyes, expressionless, 
stared straight ahead. Beneath him, in the 
foreground, a group of Ailey dancers, right 
arms straining upward, were frozen 1n a 
pleading posture from the opening section 
of Revelations—‘I Been Buked and I Been 
Scorned.” In light of what had happened 
a few weeks before the season began, that 
picture seemed to say a little too much. It 
ran once before being replaced with. anoth- 
er just like it—only this time Alvin Ailey 
was not in the picture. Ailey had selected 
that photo himself, and the choice was 
prophetic: when his company’s New York 
season opened on May 7, for the first time 
in 22 years Ailey was not in the theatre. He 
was upstate in a psychiatric hospital. 
Bracketing that picture were two inci- 
dents which made every daily paper in 
town and eventually convinced Ailey to 
undergo treatment for a condition which 
no one connected with his company will 
give you the medical term for, but which 
his psychiatrists say can be completely 
cured. On March 9, the Times carried a 
story: “Alvin Ailey Is Under Observation 
in Bellevue Following Altercation.’’ Seems 
Ailey caused a ruckus in a dormitory near 
Columbia University after not being able 
to find his friend, a male Moroccan stu- 
dent. He was “‘charged with criminal tres- 
pass, harassment, disorderly conduct and 
resisting: arrests’ *A «Police,» Department 
spokesman said charges might eventually 


be dropped “since Mr. Ailey was dis- 
traught at the time of his arrest.’’ Then, a 
few weeks later, on May 1, the Post 
screeched: ‘“‘Alvin Ailey Runs Amok 
Again.” (It didn’t take too much imagina- 
tion to pick up on the sly, euphemistic 
echo of a Richard Pryor record title.) This 
time, Ailey was ‘‘arrested on burglary and 
assault charges” after prompting a false 
alarm by charging up and down the 
hallway of his Central Park West apart- 
ment house yelling: “Fire!” He also re- 
portedly barged into a neighbor's apart- 
ment, assaulted her, and “took a few ob- 
jects.” He was taken to St. Luke’s Hospi- 
tal for observation. And shortly afterwards 
he was convinced to commit himself to a 
psychiatric hospital in Westchester, where 
he’ll probably stay for three to six months. 
Between these two stories, the official 
and unofficial talk around town ran from 
informed opinion underscored by sincere 
concern to idle gossip laced with vindic- 
tive jealousy. Gossipers kept track of 
Ailey’s erratic behavior in the head- 
quarters of his Dance Theatre Foundation 
on the eighth floor of the Minskoff Build- 
ing, indulged in homophobic speculation 
on his sex life, made sweeping pronounce- 
ments on racism in America, and ventured 
reckless reevaluations of Ailey’s creative 
genius. Official reports, supplied by com- 
pany publicist Meg Gordean, focused 
myopically on the details of tremendous 
professional stress: ‘“The school’s gotten to 
be such a big deal. Then there’s the job of 
running the three companies ‘and ‘trying to 
sell ballets. And being artistic director of 


the first company is a job in itself. Alvin 
just thought he had to step in and take 
over in the other areas. Then there’s the 
question of choreography and the deaths 
of Joyce Trisler [longtime friend and col- 
league] and Consuelo Atlas [a former 
Ailey dancer].’’ Meg ticked off “‘causes’’ 
and sounded like she could go on ad nau- 
seam and probably had umpteen times. 
Occasionally, of course, the unofficial talk, 
in the form of innuendo and anonymous 
quotes, snuck into published reports, but 
basically their theme was blood, toil, 
tears, and sweat. At first, according to 
Gordean, Ailey’s manager, Paul Szilard, 
was a little too talkative: ‘“‘He was going 
into things people didn’t need to know.” 
Now he doesn’t talk to the press. 

The closer you get to the center of 
Ailey’s world, the better you understand 
that the intimate details of personal pres- 
sures he might have been under are any- 
body’s guess and nobody’s business: folks 
who say don’t know and folks who know 
don’t say. Sylvia Waters, an ex-Ailey 
dancer who now heads his Repertory 
Dance Ensemble, says simply, ‘You 
know, I really haven’t heard the gossip. I 
haven’t had time. I’m not at the moment 
interested. I’m not above it. I’m like ev- 
erybody else, but on this score, this is 
somebody’s life, somebody worthwhile 
we'd like to keep around, and either you 
want to contribute or you don’t.” She’s 
right. And, next to the sorry spectacle of a 
crowd kicking a great man when he’s 
down, what‘ bothers *me ‘most is the fact 
that far too much of the talk—official or 
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otherwise—simply misses the mark. 
Everyone is in a hurry to see Ailey’s 
dilemma as either a special case of one 
man’s cracking under pressure or as a sign 
of some intrinsic flaw in his character. 
Hardly anyone bothers to look at the total 
picture. In this story of the son of itinerant 
cotton pickers who realizes the American 
Dream and finds as much racism on top of 
the heap as there was at the bottom of the 
barrel is the story of every black’s battle 
against institutionalized racism in Ameri- 
ca. And in the story of the unending finan- 
cial crisis of one of this country’s most 
popular arts organizations is the story of 
the fiscal headaches of countless American 
artists. It’s absurd to see Ailey’s dilemma 
in True Confessions terms like the ones 
People chose: “‘He left his midtown apart- 
ment several years ago to move to 
Harlem”’ (as if that alone was a sure sign 
of trouble); “his private life moved deeper 
into the shadows”; ‘‘men unknown to any 
of Ailey’s colleagues presented themselves 
at the box office for his seats’’; ‘‘his trouble 
started when the Moroccan student left 
his apartment and moved to International 
House, a student residence near Columbia 
University.” 

Instead of trying to figure out who the 
man was sleeping with, we should find 
remedies for a situation in which, after 22 
years, Ailey still feels that “the company’s 
accomplishments sometimes seem so 
ephemeral because it’s had to constantly 
prove again and again to the powers that 
be that it’s’ worthwhile.”” We should focus 

Continued on next page 
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An American Dilemma 
Alvin Atleys Hard Times 


By Zita Allen 

The composite photo in newspaper ads 
announcing the Alvin Ailey American 
Dance Theatre’s spring season bothered a 
few folks. Ailey’s face loomed large in the 
background; his eyes, expressionless, 
stared straight ahead. Beneath him, in the 
foreground, a group of Ailey dancers, right 
arms straining upward, were frozen in a 
pleading posture from the opening section 
of Revelations—“I Been Buked and I Been 
Scorned.” In light of what had happened 
a few weeks before the season began, that 
picture seemed to say a little too much. It 
ran once before being replaced with, anoth- 
er just like it—only this time Alvin Ailey 
was not in the picture. Ailey had selected 
that photo himself, and the choice was 
prophetic: when his company’s New York 
season opened on May 7, for the first time 
in 22 years Ailey was not in the theatre. He 
was upstate in a psychiatric hospital. 

Bracketing that picture were two inci- 
dents which made every daily paper in 
town and eventually convinced Ailey to 
undergo treatment for a condition which 
no one connected with his company will 
give you the medical term for, but which 
his psychiatrists say can be completely 
cured. On March 9, the Times carried a 
story: ‘Alvin Ailey Is Under Observation 
in Bellevue Following Altercation.’ Seems 
Ailey caused a ruckus in a dormitory near 
Columbia University after not being able 
to find his friend, a male Moroccan stu- 
dent. He was “charged with criminal tres- 
pass, harassment, disorderly conduct and 
resisting: arrest:’* “A “Police Department 
spokesman said charges might eventually 





be dropped “since Mr. Ailey was dis- 
traught at the time of his arrest.’’ Then, a 
few weeks later, on May l, the Post 
screeched: ‘‘Alvin Ailey Runs Amok 
Again.” (It didn’t take too much imagina- 
tion to pick up on the sly, euphemistic 
echo of a Richard Pryor record title.) This 
time, Ailey was ‘‘arrested on burglary and 
assault charges” after prompting a false 
alarm by charging up and down the 
hallway of his Central Park West apart- 
ment house yelling: ‘‘Fire!’’ He also re- 
portedly barged into a neighbor’s apart- 
ment, assaulted her, and ‘‘took a few ob- 
jects.” He was taken to St. Luke’s Hospi- 
tal for observation. And shortly afterwards 
he was convinced to commit himself to a 
psychiatric hospital in Westchester, where 
he’ll probably stay for three to six months. 

Between these two stories, the official 
and unofficial talk around town ran from 
informed opinion underscored by sincere 
concern to idle gossip laced with vindic- 
tive jealousy. Gossipers kept track of 
Ailey’s erratic behavior in the head- 
quarters of his Dance Theatre Foundation 
on the eighth floor of the Minskoff Build- 
ing, indulged in homophobic speculation 
on his sex life, made sweeping pronounce- 
ments on racism in America, and ventured 
reckless reevaluations of Ailey’s creative 
genius. Official reports, supplied by com- 
pany publicist Meg Gordean, focused 
myopically on the details of tremendous 
professional stress: “The school’s gotten to 
be such a big deal. Then there’s the job of 


running the three companies and ‘trying to 


sell ballets. And being artistic director of 



















the first company is a job in itself. Alvin 
just thought he had to step in and take 
over in the other areas. Then there’s the 
question of choreography and the deaths 
of Joyce Trisler [longtime friend and col- 
league] and Consuelo Atlas [a former 
Ailey dancer].’’ Meg ticked off “causes” 
and sounded like she could go on ad nau- 
seam and probably had umpteen times. 
Occasionally, of course, the unofficial talk, 
in the form of innuendo and anonymous 
quotes, snuck into published reports, but 
basically their theme was blood, toil, 
tears, and sweat. At first, according to 
Gordean, Ailey’s manager, Paul Szilard, 
was a little too talkative: ‘He was going 
into things people didn’t need to know.” 
Now he doesn’t talk to the press. 

The closer you get to the center of 
Ailey’s world, the better you understand 
that the intimate details of personal pres- 
sures he might have been under are any- 
body’s guess and nobody’s business: folks 
who say don’t know and folks who know 
don’t say. Sylvia Waters, an ex-Ailey 
dancer who now heads his Repertory 
Dance Ensemble, says simply, “You 
know, I really haven’t heard the gossip. I 
haven’t had time. I’m not at the moment 
interested. I’m not above it. I’m like ev- 
erybody else, but on this score, this is 
somebody's life, somebody worthwhile 
we’d like to keep around, and either you 
want to contribute or you don’t.” She’s 


right. And, next to the sorry spectacle of a 
crowd kicking a great man when he’s 
down, what bothers ~*me ‘most is the fact 
that far too much of the talk—official or 











otherwise—simply misses the mark. 


Everyone is in a hurry to see Ailey’s 


dilemma as either a special case of one 
man’s cracking under pressure or as a sign 
of some intrinsic flaw in his character. 
Hardly anyone bothers to look at the total 
picture. In this story of the son of itinerant 
cotton pickers who realizes the American 
Dream and finds as much racism on top of 
the heap as there was at the bottom of the 
barrel is the story of every black’s battle 
against institutionalized racism in Ameri- 
ca. And in the story of the unending finan- 
cial crisis of one of this country’s most 
popular arts organizations is the story of 
the fiscal headaches of countless American 
artists. It’s absurd to see Ailey’s dilemma 
in True Confessions terms like the ones 
People chose: ‘He left his midtown apart- 


ment several years ago to move to 
Harlem” (as if that alone was a sure sign 
of trouble); ‘“‘his private life moved deeper 
into the shadows’’; “‘men unknown to any 
of Ailey’s colleagues presented themselves 
at the box office for his seats”; “‘his trouble 
started when the Moroccan student left 
his apartment and moved to International 
House, a student residence near Columbia 
University.” ' 

Instead of trying to figure out who the 
man was sleeping with, we should find 
remedies for a situation in which, after 22 
years, Ailey still feels that “the company’s 
accomplishments sometimes seem so 
ephemeral because it’s had to constantly 
prove again and again to the powers that 
be that it’s worthwhile.” We should focus 
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on the fact that blacks are still system- 
atically excluded from whole areas of the 
dance world. And we should figure out 
what undermines a man who had the guts, 
stamina, and smarts to shape an idea into 
a $4 million institution—and still has to 
wonder, after two decades of struggling, 
‘What the hell am I doing all this for?”’ 

What Ailey has done hasn’t been easy. 
Not only did he shape our first major 
modern-dance repertory company, but he 
has created, both in choreography and 
personnel, a company that more than any 
other accurately defines ‘““American”’ as 
something beyond the melting pot. And, 
as arts administrator Harold Youngblood 
explains, Ailey did it without the help of 
a wealthy patron. ‘““Martha Graham had 
that Rothschild woman. Balanchine had 
Lincoln Kirstein, and American Ballet 
Theatre had Lucia Chase. Who did Alvin 
have?”’ 

The answer lies in the fact that of the 
Ailey company’s $4 million budget only 25 
per cent is unearned. And though the bulk 
of that comes from government, private 
foundations, and corporations, a signifi- 
cant portion comes from the pockets of 
supporters who can afford no more than 
$25 donations. The remaining whopping 
75 per cent comes from box office receipts. 
In the dance world Ailey’s level of public 
support is phenomenal. And, though it’s 
hardly ever mentioned anymore, his com- 
pany rode that groundswell of popularity, 
right out of the tiny 300-seat Clark Center 
auditorium into houses 10 times that size. 
What Ailey has done may not have been 
easy, but it sure was spectacular. 

‘You know for all the talk of how won- 
derful it is, the artist of our sort, of our 
kind, really is working in an unsym- 
pathetic and unsupportive atmosphere,” 
Rod Rodgers says, explaining how he and 
other choreographers identify with Ailey’s 
dilemma. “‘One feels that you succeed not 
because of, but in spite of this country’s 


amount of—I don’t think alienation is the 
swimming upstream, like going against 
the grain. And it doesn’t end. It never 
ends. I had hoped to be able to look at 
people like Alvin and begin to feel, ‘Oh, 
there is an ending.’ But it just isn’t so.”’ 

When I interviewed Ailey a year ago, it 
was clear that he too figured it just doesn’t 
end. He didn’t look like he was going to 
throw in the towel, but the bouts over the 
years had left him frayed around the 
edges. The Alvin Ailey American Dance 
Theatre had celebrated its twentieth an- 
niversary a short time before we spoke; it 
had come through the fire. Behind were 
the tenuous beginnings in ’58. It had sur- 
vived the 60s, when the company 
seesawed between luxury and poverty, en- 
joying the red-carpet treatment as Ameri- 
ca’s cultural ambassadors on wildly suc- 
cessful State Department tours to Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and the Soviet Union and 
coming home to virtual bankruptcy. 
Things were so bad back then the com- 
pany was forced to fold a couple of times. 
But then in ’71 it jumped a major funding 
hurdle and got $100,000 from the New 
York State Council on the Arts. City Cen- 
ter became its new home and invitations 
poured in to do guest appearances at New 
York State Theatre and the Kennedy Cen- 
ter. In two decades the Alvin Ailey Ameri- 
can Dance Theatre had grown from a one- 
man operation into a major cultural in- 
stitution. It looked as if Ailey and his 
company had it made. He was, after all, 
the first black since Katherine Dunham to 
have such national and international suc- 
cess in dance. But looks can be deceiving. 

For one thing, as Ailey told me last 
year, “the finances never keep up with the 
dream. God knows it’s gotten better over 
the years. We’re probably the only black 
company, except for Arthur Mitchell, that 
can sustain dancers so they can live rea- 
sonably. But, still, I mean you must have 
a feeling that it’s not really permanent, 
that at any moment something might hap- 
pen, you know what I mean? Don’t you 
have that feeling, I mean, even about us?” 


| And success—“‘if you can call it that”— 
' was something Ailey didn’t dare 
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granted: ‘‘You’re online Sood as your last 
performance.”” When he tetked about 
‘‘how creative one has to be in order to live 
decently in this society as a black man,” 
words like dignity and respect kept crop- 
ping up. Ailey had seen the respect his 
dancers received abroad transform them 
into totally different performers. 

In an interview I did with Katherine 
Dunham around the same time, she 
echoed Ailey: “‘Respect for your talent and 
your intellect is the hardest thing for an 
American public to give a black person.” 
In fact, side by side, these two interviews 
—views of dance from opposite ends of a 
40-year spectrum—were just too similar. 
Taken together, their observations are a 
tremendous indictment of fundamental 
defects in American dance. Both Ailey and 
Dunham plunged into their role as black 
choreographer with a kind of missionary 
zeal. Dunham wanted “to take our dance 
out of the burlesque and make of it a 
dignified art.’’ Ailey wanted “to dignify 
the material.’”’ Dunham complained that 
critics seldom took her work seriously: 
“You analyse the critics and there was 
nothing else they could say about me 
except that I was sultry and sexy, and that 
hurts.’’ Ailey was annoyed that to some 
critics ‘‘anything black is considered com- 
mercial in the worst sense of the word.” 
Ailey complained about tokenism in the 
arts: ‘‘You still have the old feeling that 
-there can only be one successful black at 
a time and we have been kissed by the 
white establishment. ...’’ When I asked 


Dunham if anything had changed in the 40, 


years since her career began, she said, “‘It’s 
so slight that it hardly matters,” and 
added that 40 years ago there was one 


company which was the major employer of 


black dancers—hers—and today there is 
still one—Ailey’s. 

Of course this thing isn’t all black and 
white. Statements by various adminis- 
trators who are presently with Ailey’s com- 
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artist's company to a major institution 


where a lot of the decisions in the running 
of the company, and rightly so, then be- 
come the business of the board of direc- 
tors, as opposed to being his own personal 
choice. . . . It’s no longer his thing—it’s too 
big for that—and on top of everything else, 
I think that’s really been a blow to him. I 
don’t think he’s fully adjusted to it.” 


Yet it’s precisely this complex structure 
which will allow Alvin Ailey’s organization 
to withstand the shock of his highly publi- 
cized problems and temporary absence. A 
smaller company would have collapsed 
under the weight of such pressure. But not 
Ailey’s. The repertory has been set for the 
next two years. The company is booked for 
the next three years. Ailey has already 
drawn up a tentative list of guest choreo- 
graphers. And, as board chairman Stanley 
Plesent explains, while Ailey is, of course, 
responsible for the company’s overall 
focus, he has not been consistently in- 
volved in the daily workings of either the 
performing company, the school, or the 
two additional companies. Also, there 
have been no unsettling changes in the 
administrative personnel—changes, yes, 
but ones Ailey has wanted made for quite 
some time. All key staff positions are held 
by people who have been with the com- 
pany for at least five years. In Plesent’s 
words, ‘““There is continuum.’’.During the 
past couple of months, however, Ailey’s 
behavior did threaten to rock the boat. 

Several people have pointed to the tug 
of war between artistic director and board 
of directors as a major cause of Ailey’s 
frustrations. But NYSCA’s Robert Mayer 
insists this is a universal and, at bottom, 
very healthy conflict. In its early years, a 
company’s board is usually a small circle 
of the artistic director’s frends who, 
Mayer says, “never ask questions of the 
artist.”” As the organization grows, “‘it gets” 


so complex that a business manager or — 
general manager is brought in and then — 
the board starts professionalizing and ask- 


ing questions.” There are inevitable con 
flicts because “many artists don’t think 
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pany as well as those who've recently left 
seem to support Kod Hodge 
that “<Alvin’s tr: Behaet: C- y- 
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poate has to pay the bills. “You need a|her own words: “They just don’t know 
poerd that has managerial competence,” | Alvin.” 

Nat a and you need one that has Despite the tensions, Ailey told me last 
some clout to get money.’ And then a| year that he had faith in his board. He 
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company gets the size of Ailey’s: “‘Alvin 


can’t do it all, the fund raising and every- 


thing else. He needs that strength around 


him and folks with enough clout to keep 
those dollars coming in. The board has to 
be able to tap the kind of money Alvin 
needs to do what he needs to do.” 


Ailey didn’t always have a board. Back 
in ’70, Ivy Clark remembers trying to con- 
vince him that one was necessary. Clark 
was Alvin’s entire administrative staff, his 
strong right arm, a woman he credits with 
helping to ‘‘bring the company over the 
hump.” During the seven years she worked 
with Ailey the company grew by leaps and 
bounds. She booked it into City Center the 
first time, secured the New York State 
Theatre, and wrote the proposal that 
landed its first large grant. She also threw 
herself into the holy crusade to secure the 
Ailey company a building of its very own. 
But she wasn’t a trained professional arts 
administrator. ‘So, I figured if I could do 
all that with no experience, imagine what 
someone could accomplish who really 
knew what they were doing!” 


Ailey finally bought the idea of a board, 
but he and Clark clashed over composition 
and she was eventually fired. Some folks 
in the dance world remember Ivy’s anger 
so vividly that they take anything she says 
about the company with a grain of salt, 
but even they credit her with a rare under- 
standing of Ailey and admit, as one arts 
administrator says, “When Ivy left, that 
principal buffer for Alvin to this institu- 
tional growth we* missing. Much of the 
focus for people there, after Ivy left, was 
the institution and not the principal ar- 
tist.”’ 

Ivy Clark clearly agrees. Two years ago 
she was q? 4 as saying, “I don’t think 
the board stands Alvin. They can’t 
tell his pipe ns from reality.”” When I 
spoke with her a few weeks ago, she had 
heard the stories that began to circulate 
after his first arrest: Ailey sweeping into 
offices and taking all the pictures off the 
walls, cleaning out desks of unwanted of- 
fice personnel as a not-so-subtle hint that 
they were fired, directing tirades at certain 
board members he supposedly wasn’t very 

‘fond of. Clark shook her head and echoed 





described them as ‘35 people who are 
certainiy not very wealihy bui boy can 
they fight. Yes! And they’ve done a great 
deal to push us to get what we’re after. 
They love the company and they love what 
the company stands for.’”’ And, according 
to NYSCA, one of the company’s major 
funding institutions, the complex and 
sometimes frustrating structure is its sav- 
ing grace. When asked if Ailey’s dilemma 
will affect his company’s funding, Robert 
Mayer replied without skipping a beat, 
“You mean Alvin’s personal problems? 
No! Why should it?” Kitty Carlisle Hart 
says she stands behind Mayer's 
statement. And Beverly D’Anne, head of 
NYSCA’s dance division, explains that as 
far as she’s concerned, ““This would not 
have any impact on the funding at tnis 
time.” According to D’Anne, the fact that 
Alvin planned things so far in advance is 
in his favor. ‘““Of course,” she adds, “‘the 
entire decision is not up to me, but I'm 
positive that the panel will not look at that 
organization any differently than if Alvin 
was there. Not this year. If it’s next year, 
that’s a different story.” 

It’s already a different story from the 
one printed in the Times, the Post, and 
People magazine. Ailey’s situation is a 
reflection of what it means to be black in 
white America, a reflection of the burden 
shouldered by the heads of our country’s 
artistic institutions, a reflection of the 
overwhelming pressures artistic genius 
must endure to survive in this country. It’s 
actually a lot like the ad that got pulled. 
Ailey looms in the background, larger than 
life. In the foreground, instead of a group 
of dancers, there are blacks and artists, 
buked and scorned, reaching for a slice of 
an ever-diminishing pie. There are no 
simple solutions to the problems which 
contributed to Ailey’s dilemma, con- 
tributed so greatly that it’s our dilemma 
as well as his. 

Alvin Ailey, and others like him, de- 
serve tremendous consideration, attention 
and gratitude. Ailey has devoted his life to 
the extraordinarily difficult task of “creat- 
ing something where there was nothing. 
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_ But he will be on the stage, 
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By Ken Sandler 2 


LVIN Ailey, his American Dance The- 
ater, and about 20 former dancers with 
the troupe—some who have gone on to 
great things elsewhere, and some, as Ailey put 
it, “who deserted to Europe or Hollywood”—will 
be on stage at Manhattan’s City Center Wednes- 
day night to celebrate the company’s 20th anni- 
versary. 
Will Ailey himself, now 47, and retired from 
pep ethor ay Of Dic own works as he had 
rher t nis year ? “Nooooo! No ma 
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former dancers [who will perform] off.” 

Sitting in his office the other day, he remi- 
nisced about some of the hard times and specu- 
lated rhetorically: “I don’t know if I will ever 
choreograph again. Sometimes I think, God, Je- 
sus Christ, I don’t ever want to do this again. 


It’s the hardest thing I ever tried to do in my. 


life.” 

He is the person who has done what no one 
else—black or white—has done before: He made 
modern dance truly popular. Other modern 
dance companies sometimes draw part of the 
dance crowd; Ailey draws the world. _ 

The Ailey troupe does land-office business at 
the box office of City Center—the 3,000-seat the- 
ater where his company plays six weeks a year. 
No other modern dance ensemble in memory has 
been able to pack them in the way Ailey does. 
And it is an integrated audience—full of whites, 
but with hundreds of blacks on many nights. 

Still, times are changing, and Ailey’s new 
choreographic efforts for the company are non- 
existent. He will offer nothing new this season, 
or in the spring, but may do a new ballet next 
fall. He says the burden of running a large 
dance organization—his main dance company, a 
junior troupe, a student troupe, and his school 
where some 5,000 students take lessons each 
year—is too heavy to allow the luxury of fre- 

quent creation. (It is a problem that another ma- 
jor dance company founder-director-choreo- 
grapher, Robert Joffrey, has complained about. 
Joffrey has not choreographed a new ballet in 
the last five years. He, like Ailey, finds the 
workload of artistic direction and administration 
to be overwhelming.) 

“TI go through periods where I feel enormous- 
ly creative, and periods where I don’t,” Ailey 
said. “Some of the time you have to do it on 
schedule—the grant applications are made last 
year for [next year], so I have to decide, well, ’m 
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Ken Sandler is a freelance writer whose 
specialty is dance subjects. 
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going to do this ballet next October. But by the 
time the rehearsal period comes around, I don’t 
feel like doing it any more, so I don’t. 

“Then, other times, when I feel like I really 
must do this right this moment, the company is 
on tour or we're involved in something else. So 
the fact that the company has become so struc- 
tured has, in a way, become a hindrance. There 
isn’t the freedom to do whatever I feel like do- 
ing. 
“The question is, where does all this leave 
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ment about it. I feel that it is all very ephemer- 
al, that every time we're out on the stage we’re 
starting again. It has to be constantly proven 
again and again to the powers that be that we 
are worthwhile. 

“And I don’t know whether that’s the product 
of the inherent racism in the society, or my own 
personal feeling, but [ feel it very strongly. I also 
feel that all of this takes place at a kind of an 
enormous personal sacrifice. [t is something that 
is all-engrossing and it keeps me in a stage of 
turmoil all the time.” 

Ailey hopes there will be major changes i. 
the next few years—longer New York seasons, 
shorter tours, the enlargement of the troupe, and 
the generation of new choreographers of quality 
from within the company. 

“The thing that is so bothersome to us now is 
the constant touring. [t takes an enormous toll 
on the dancers physically and emotionally. We'd 
like to become one of those companies that just 
does major cities—with live music. That would 
be my dream if there is one dream that is more 
present than [any other]—to cut down from 22 
weeks [per year] of touring to maybe 14-to-16 
weeks to. major cities, with the kind of produc- 
tions we do in New York. Now, we can’t take any 
ballets with scenery on our tours [to most cities] 
because of all the extra stagehands we’d need 
. . . We’re still looking at the budget constantly. 


“[m trying to become a museum of classical 
American modern dance works that should be 
seen—things by Ted Shawn, Jose Limon, Kath- 
erine Dunham... ;” a direction which seems 
more and more to be the company’s major thrust. 


Ailey wants his troupe “to become a kind of 
national modern dance company, and to estab- 
lish the idea that modern dance can function in 
the same way as the classical ballet, as far as 
repertoire is concerned. . .” 

“Blues Suite” and “Revelations,” Ailey’s two 
most famous works, are both being performed 
during the three-week season that begins 


Wednesday. Those two ballets were to be seg- 


ments of a full-evening, semi-narrative work 
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that Ailey never completed. “It was to be a tri- 
bute to the black experience. There were to be 
sections dealing with Kansas City and Chicago, 
jazz, and the whole migration North, and to 
bring us up to the present.” A third segment, 
“Been Here and Gone”, was finished, “but it nev- 
er quite worked. . . and [then] I kind of lost in- 
terest in the project.” 


In early performances of “Blues Suite.” the 
dancers sang—“Careless Love.” ‘Going to Chica- 
go, and other songs. In other early Ailey works 
field that would involve singir g, dancing 


acting, with dance as the primary thing.” 
er really got going. er : 

“I always wanted to be a popular company 
and never wanted to become elitist. . . I wanted 
a large audience, and I was aware that the kind 


of music presented to the public [must be] 
alive: 49.” 


If “Revelations,” 
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with its gospel music, 
moved the feet and the hands, then “Blues 
Sule moved ane heart. “Blues Suite” stil] 
works, but is there perhaps somethin issi 
from it these days? x ‘ ge 
“Yeah,” Ailey confirmed. “I detect that too. If 
there is an Ailey style it’s epitomized by ‘Blues’ 
and ‘Revelations’—a kind of an earth hugging, 
slinking . . . I think that’s probably been wa- 
tered down a little bit by the total dancer con- 
cept,” the fact that Ailey’s dancers today are 
more fully trained in all aspects of dance. 


“In the early days, the dancers were not quite 
so technical. They were much more personalities 
than they were technical wizards. 

“I mean I| chose people for ‘Blues’ and ‘Rey- 
elations’ who were funky characters . . . Now- 
days, one of the thiugs we pride the company on 
is how many different styles it can work in. 
That’s been both good and bad because it de- 
prives them of one style, one cohesive style. Now 
they have to do Butler and Beatty and Sapping- 
ton and all of these [other choreographers] works 
at the same time, and not just Ailey stuff. 


“With ‘Blues’. . . the understanding is not 
[always] there ... we're trying to get that 
back.” 


Ailey did his first choreography at a Lester 
Horton workshop in the West Coast in 1953, 
came to New York and got a job as a Broadway- 
show dancer. — | 

“I had always wanted to have my own dance 
company and to be a choreographer. [ was al- 
ways more interested in being a choreographer 
than in being a dancer, so once I had the security 
of a job—in ‘Jamaica,’ with Lena Horne, I and a 

—Continued on next page 
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cert—-which was all che vugue (Dd triose days 


“You pulled cogether o group of people 
| that YOu Knew d= (lally if the lancers in 
the show who were interested. dancers [ had 


seen at other concerts, and people [ had seen 


| in classes. You costumed it yourself, and you 

gave a program at the |92nd Street] YMHA 

we vci on a Sunday afternon So that’s what we did. 

| [ made two ballets for the program—one of 
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a which was ‘Blues Suite, which was some- 
a thing that had been lurking in my head 
4 since my Texas days” as a depression-era 
Y child of itinerant cotton pickers The fnend 
3 


was Ernest Parham, ‘who has become a pop 
singer now,” and that was the beginning. 
“T didn’t see except from one concert to the 
next [n 1958, I didn’t really have a vision of 
touring the world or having a school or of 
being part of the culture of the country 
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really could continue, that I'd be able to pro- 
vide enough work for people to [allow] them 
some sort of dignified Lying aid also to pro- 
vide sume artistic continuity for the ballets. 

“The debilitating thing about a company 
at its beginning is to create ballets which 
you have to constantly remake with new 
people because you're out able to keep your 
dancers together economically 

“7 still worry about it every day I wake up 
sometimes and say, ‘What the hell am I do- 
ing this for?’ It’s so complex.is so pis pre ore 

, _— a sd fs that you reall pave ave a lot of drive to | 
i , = : wale aia ceop/ atu tialll ahead je ar < =) a prob. 
lems get you RT but chats each an old 
Story. 

“I think you have to be such an autocrat to 
run a company these days, which [ still am 
not enough of [t mostly has to do with pro- 
tection-—protecting yvuurself trom people, 
protecting yourself from your feelings, pro- 
tecting yourself from your sensitivity. I 
think most successful choreographers build 
an enormous wall through which the danc- 
ers cannot come. I don’t believe in that.” 

So where is Ailey’s head now? “Out in 
Spaaaaace,” he replied in a falsetto voice 
that broke into a deep, growling, hearty 
laugh. 

Ailey of course will choreograph again. 
But what and when? “Probably not until 
next October, and I don’t know what. . . I 
have lots of ideas—I- always keep lots of mu- 
Sic around that [ might want to seize upon 
when the moment is at hand. I have a lot of 
Janacek and Bach that I want to choreo- 
graph, and scores that young composers are - 
sending me all the time.” 

Any more blues or gospel ballets? “No. ’m 
not particularly interested in that. ‘Revela- 
tions’ hangs over my head like a sword. But 
having established a concept that [ want to 
leave the audience ‘up,’ we're therefore al- 
ways looking for ‘up’ ballets. Everybody 
keeps saying, ‘When are you going to make 
another “Revelations” —and I keep saying, 
‘Listen, that was 20 years ago, I don’t feel 
like that any more.” I’ve moved on to other 
spheres, other kinds of music, other themes. 
I've become interested again in theater 
pieces, in kind of a broadening, in going be- 
yond dance as an expression. ve wanted to 
do a theater piece with some well-known ac- 
tors and singers. That is pretty close to my 
heart. 

“I make pieces about people and with peo- 
ple . I’m kind of moving more into an 
area that i is a little more lyric theater than it 
is ballet. I [did] a kind of conceptual ballet, a 
disco ballet, in Israel, aimed at getting the 
younger people into the theater. I guess my 
head is kind of everywhere.” / 
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How to Advertise 
in Newsday 
For Only *8 


That's not a typographical error. You can actually 
run a clussified ad in Newsday, one of America's 
bigyesi newspapers, for as little as $8. 


That’s because Newsday now offers a low-cost 
classified rate for private individuals called Island- 
| ij "wees || Wide Action Ads. For only $8, you can place a two- 
e j 4s “%..g00¢7e? || line classified ad in Newsday for three days. 


"Liberated hair. With an laland-Wide Aetion Ad, you can sell any 

It’ ea S with kind of merchandise—no matter what the price! Like 

S Y your second car, a used boat, furniture, household 
a U ni e r mm W AV e appliances, kittens and puppies. 

p And remember, unlike other publications, your ad in 

Uniperm® wave. The natural-looking perm for Newsday goes into three out of five homes all over Long 

everyone. Automatically conditions hair for long- Island. There's just no other way to reach so many 


lasting curls and wave. | prospects for so little money as an Island-Wide 
Uniperm™ acid formula. Special 22.88. Action Ad in Newsday. 


All perms include shampoo, cut and styling. 
All long hair extra. 

Special prices effective thru Thursday, 
November 30th. In Nassau: In Eastern Suffolk; 


Roosevelt Field/Garden City: “ct 294-6000 _ 981-6000 


| / Phone 877-1567 or 877-1100. mnQ 
- - South Shore Mall/Bay Shore: In Western Suffolk: n Queens: 


Phone 666-3000. = 242-1000 (212) 343-3660 
Sunrise Mall/Massapequa; 
Newsedayy 


Phone 795-3600. 
Where classified ads get results. 
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Or, for just $14, your ad can nin for seven days. 


NEWSDAY, SUNDAY! NOVEMBER 26, 1978 


To place your ad, or for more information, simply 
call any of these Newsday numbers. 





, ~ Green Acres/Valley Stream; 
— Phone 561-7778 o1 561-6700. 
= | All area (516). 
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ROIS LORY 


Donna Wood, center, leads a dance in “Memoria,” Alvin Ailey’s tribute to a frie 


66 rite about what you know,”’ young writers 
are told. Choreographers have had more 
difficulty taking the same lesson to heart. 
This is not because they are bereft of 
words but because they are untrammeled 

by words. The temptation is to strike out in new directions, 

to create a new vocabulary or to use an old one in different 
ways. The great legends of the world beckon for reinterpre- 
tation, the universal themes lend themselves to restate- 
ment. Similarly, experiment or rebellion in dance is not al- 
ways personal, it becomes a general manifesto against a 
previous esthetic. ae 

Yet it reveals, as Alvin Ailey has just shown in his latest 
premiere, a tribute to the late Joyce Trisler, that a choreog- 
rapher’s best work is frequently his most personal. In 
“Memoria,’”’ Mr. Ailey pays homage to a close friend and 
longtime associate. Miss Trisler, who died recently at the 
age of 45, was, like Mr. Ailey, a member of the Lester nee 
ton Dance Theater in Los Angeles. She danced with the ed 
company, and although she also worked independently of it 
her works have been part of the Ailey repertory. — ae 

A public choreographic tribute to a close friend is al- 


DANCE VIEW 


ANNA KISSELGOFF 


SI 


ways a risky emotional and artistic undertaking. Very obvi- 
ously, it can be more meaningful to its creator than to the 
audience. Yet while ‘‘Memoria’’ is a piece d’occasion — a 
noble one — Mr. Ailey has paid Miss Trisler the fine tribute 
of creating a work that has a universal quality. It is a dance 
of both exultation and quiet but deep feeling. 

Like José Lim6n’s tribute to Doris Humphrey (Miss 
Trisler was her assistant at the Juilliard Dance Theater) in 
‘‘Choregraphic Offering,’’ the new ‘‘Memoria’”’ contains 
quotations from the honored figure’s own choreography and 
dancing. The central female figure is a symbolic reference 
to Miss Trisler and she wears the white dress, corsage and 
flower in her hair identified with Miss Trisler in one of her 
own performances. At the end when she is held aloft by a 
massed group of dancers, the same image is reproduced by 
the dancer ina red dress. 

The leading role has been danced this season by Donna 
Wood and then by Maxine Sherman, who is the dancer I saw. 
It is not, then, a role molded upon one current dancer’s spe- 
cific qualities but upon the qualities of the dancer whom it 
extols. Yet ‘“Memoria”’ also incorporates references to Miss 
Trisler’s professional life. In the final moments, the more 


nd and colleague who died in October. 
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Lois Greenfield 


abstract figures — dancers in tights — are joined by young 
people in jeans, the students with whom Miss Trisler, one of 
the city’s best teachers, worked and fashioned into young 
dancers 

[t is hardly likely that the broad public is aware of all 
these references. Its warm reception of the work is indica- 
tive rather of the success Mr. Ailey has had in generalizing 
thespecific. ‘‘Memoria”’ is divided into two parts called ‘‘In 
Memory — In Celebration.’’ The theme is communicated 
very clearly. The elegaiac portion has a lyrical tone in which 
the Trisler figure has two male attendants while the small 
ensemble echoes her own movements. The celebratory sec- 
tionspeaks of joy and rebirth. It skirts the danger of beatify- 
ing its subject, but its choreographic design triumphs over 
any possible sentimentality. In this section, Mr. Ailey fills 
the stage with more dancers than he has ever used. The 
Alvin Ailey American Dance Theater is supplemented by 
two junior groups — the Alvin Ailey Repertory Ensemble 
andihe American Dance Center Workshop from the Ailey 


DO NOT FORGET THE NEEDIEST! 


school. But they are not used here as extras. The inclusion of 
the two youthful groups is integral to the concept of renewa! 
and the idea of Miss Trisler’s work with young dancers. 

Keith Jarrett’s music, also popular with the young, is 
utilized with dramatic purpose. Its hallucinatory tone suits 
the dreamlike structure of the first section in which the cen- 
tral figure seems to swim, as if in water, amid reflections of 
herself. The signature motifs for the woman are amplified 
in the choreography for the ensemble. There is the off-bal- 
ance arabesque twisted into a position a la seconde, or the 
tilted body with a leg extension held forward. The woman 
runs among the dancers, harkens and is encircled by them 
in a flower-like cluster. The movement alludes also to the 
Horton technique. She rotates her torso and goes down to the 
floor. The ensemble re-enters in chiffon tops and the main 
figure dances a supportive duet with another woman before 
Mr. Ailey places her into a fleeting quotation from his own 
duet, ‘‘Fix Me Jesus,’’ from ‘‘Revelations.’’ The choreogra- 
phy is repeated with three couples doing the same move- 
ment at different times. This wave-like ebbing flow sub- 
sides. The woman, seemingly at peace, walks to the back 
and to the side of the stage. 

° i] i>) 

Following this intensely private homage, Mr. Ailey as- 
sembles his three groups of dancers for a more public cele- 
bratory section. The senior group, in tights, is flanked by the 
two younger groups, forming chains and friezes. The solem- 
nity gives way to a tighter style until the woman enters, this 
time in red. The music is jazzier, the idiom more percussive. 
The dancers whirl, the leg extensions become kicks. The stu- 
dents in jeans merge into the joyful celebration. ‘‘Memoria’”’ 
becomes a huge sculptural mass, recalling perhaps Mr. 
Horton’s own mass spectacles at the Hollywood Bowl but 
also moving into its own emotional crescendo. When the 
woman is raised aloft, her arms in steeple formation, she is 
standing on a human base. These mass groupings are more 
reminiscent of mural art and modern-dance of the 1930’s and 
40’s than relevant to our own time. Possibly, they could have 
been too much here, but in ‘‘Memoria,”’ sincerity has car- 
ried the day. In a program note, Mr. Ailey declares, ‘‘This 
work is dedicated to the joy...the beauty. . .the 
creativity. . . and the wild spirit of my friend Joyce Trisler.”’ 

During this current Ailey season at the City Center, an- 
other longtime Ailey associate from the Horton period and 
the early years of the Ailey company has appeared as a 
guest, dancing in John Butler’s ‘‘Portrait of Billie.’’ Carmen 
de Lavallade reminds us again how a fabulous dancer can 
also be a fabulous actress. She gives the title role the 
strength of emotion — especially pent-up rage — that some- 
how even the fine young Ailey dancers in it have never quite 
attained. 

To some extent, Miss de Lavallade owns this role. It was 
created for her and when she dances, the characterization is 
never separated from any single step or gesture. 

Unlike ‘‘Memoria,”’ ‘Portrait of Billie’ is a tribute to 
an artist taken at a distance. The subject is the life and loves 
of Billie Holiday but the piece is more of a social statement 
than a personal one. The theme is public success, private 
tragedy. The core of the work, one of Mr. Butler’s best, is 
made up of combative duets between Billie and her man. 
Ulysses Dove, always good in the male role, is inspired to 
give a fresh live-wire performance by Miss de Lavallade’s 
magnificent power. Like a cat about to pounce, she em- 
bodies tension in stillness. It is when she does not strike her 
man but raises her arm to do so, that one feels the blow. @ 
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Alvin Ailey American Dance Theater and Tina Croll 


THE ALVIN AILEY 
AMERICAN DANCE 
THEATER 

N.Y. City Center 
April 27—May 9 


by Walter Sorell 


If anyone would wake mein the 
middle of the night to find out 
Which of the many dance com- 
panies I have seen this season has 
made the strongest kinetic impact 
on me and fared rather well inall 
theatrical and choreographic as- 
pects, | would say without hesita- 
tion: The Alvin Ailey Company. 

It presented a balanced pro- 
gram during its spring season of 
well-tested repertory pieces and 
three new works. Most perform- 
ances offered as final number 
Revelations, a classic among the 
new enduring dances in the mod- 
ern dance repertory. One never 
tires of seeing it. It is not only 


varied in pace, theme, and 
Imagery, it has its tragic and 
humorous moments. The com- 


pany is so Well trained and moves 
with such rousing spirit that the 
alternating cast often passed un- 
noticed — the greatest compliment 
for an ensemble. 

As a matter of fact, this proper- 
ly integrated company was a pure 
joy to behold. These black and 
white dancers moved beautifully 
in what I would call the Alvin 
Ailey style, jazz at the core ofthe 
dancers’ hearts, modern in their 
expressionistic way, with a bal- 
letic glaze for good measure. 
Whatever is needed by a certain 
theme becomes more _ pro- 
nounced. 

Speaking of the older pieces of 


TINA CROLL AND 
DANCE COMPANY 
Washington Square 
Methodist Church 
April 27, 28, May 2 


by Frances Alen 


Tina Croll’s visions are essen- 
tially private, introvert in nature, 
surrounded by silence. She favors 
the veiled, the elusive and the 
ambiguous metaphor. 

Her movement vocabulary 
makes use of springy floor cover- 
ing jumps, contrasted with low- 
slung, weighty, surrendering-to- 
gravity walks, her neck, shoul- 
ders and arms ultra relaxed. She 
also likes to do controlled in- 
ward turns in place on one plie- 
ing leg, and sinking, very soft, 
undulating movements of torso, 
arms, and shoulders. 

All of this was evident in the 
three works shown in the WBAI 
Free Music Store Series, which 
typically displayed her aesthetic. 

Groundwork evoked thoughts 
about earth, tides, the forces of 
gravity, weights and measures. 
It was all there in the narration, 
which, in a matter-of-fact, flat 
tone of voice informed us about 
earthquakes, tidal waves, jungles, 
etc. The movement hardly ever 
presented images coincident with 
the narrated images, but it seemed 
to be about energy flow and the 
of forces. There was one 
section on the floor 
the action of 


pull 
slow rolling 
which suggested 
ebbing tides. | 

A variety of space covering 
games were played, like skipping, 
jumping and the rolling. And 
there was a nice moment which 
broke the generally consistent 
energy level al which the piece 
was kept when Miss Croll, a 
long measuring rod balanced on 
her head, transforming her intoa 
compass, turned in place, then 
abruptly walked through a paper 
panel, tearing it, 





Ailey’s guest choreographers, it 
must be underlined that Lucas 
Hoving’s Icarus, a difficult work 
because of its intricacies hidden 
behind simplicity, is done better 
here than I have ever seen it 
danced by the choreographer’s 
own company. Joyce Trisler’s 
Dance For Six is a brilliant dance 
for the mere sake of dancing, 
meticulously constructed, with 
one movement leading tothe next 
in stunning patterns, poetic with 
a bit of gentle humor. It received 
a spectacular rendering when I 
saw it with Dudley Williams, a 
star in an ensemble of little stars. 

The range of Ailey’s choreog- 
raphy always surprises me. One 
could not imagine two more dif- 
ferent works than Knoxville; Sum- 
mer of 1915 and Flowers. In the 
former he is a skillful painter of 
moods, evoking impressive 
images of remembrances of the 
past, telling, without spelling any- 
thing out, touching, without be- 
ing sentimental. The more oftenI 
see it, the more I am convinced 
that it is one of those works which 
the choreographer felt impelled to 
do. It came from deep within. Not 
so Flowers which seemed to have 
been a challenge coming from out- 
side, an idea he had to find for 
his Royal Ballet guest artist, Lynn 
Seymour, somewhat inspired by 
the death of Janis Joplin. It isa 
dramatic bravura piece, often on 
the verge of kitsch and always 
saved by the sheer power of the 
dancing. Undoubtedly, it will re- 
main in the repertory and con- 
tinue to fascinate Ailey’s female 
dancers as it proved to do in the 
case of Conseuelo Atlas, Linda 
Kent, and Rosamund Lynn who 


The dancers entered in Farm 
carrying clothing which they 
placed in a pile, then wore inter- 
changeably. Again, characteristic 
movement games took place, 
much of it looking like random 
activity done with the seriousness 
of children at play. Actions were 
mirrored, faces stretched from 
smiles into grimaces, and the 
sound track of farm noises helped 
create the mood of ceaseless, 
monotonous, going-on-morning- 
noon-and-night-forever Way of 
life. 


A new solo, The Limestone 
Room seemed a very personal 
act of catharsis. Wearing a fur 
stole, a roller skate on one foot, 
she skimmed around the floor 
carrying a load in a table cloth. 
Then, scattering the whole with 
a clanking noise, she slowly, 
agonizingly rolled over assorted 
cutlery and plastic cups and plates 
which now covered the ground. 
As she rolled, she squashed, 
making crackling sounds. A con- 
vulsive no-saying gesture of the 
head was accompanied by a 
piercing, pained wail. It gave me 
goosepimples. And it summed up 
the repressed rage, protest, de- 
pression, tantrum. 


An inherent hazard in Croll’s 
method is the fragility of lines 
of communication between audi- 
ence and performer. When the 
essence and intensity of her vision 
are successfully communicated, 
a rarefied, delicate, shared ex- 
perience can take place. When, 
for whatever reason, channels 
get blocked, the sense of com- 
munion, so necessary and satis- 
fying, is impeded, cutting off ac- 
cess to her ideas. In this case, I 
think the dark sanctum of the 
church did not do her justice. 


Performing with Miss Croll 
were Barbara Ensley, Micki 
Goodman, Ted Striggles, Toni 
Lacativa and John Moore. 


all cannot help but bring a touch 
of their personalities to this part. 

One of Ailey’s reliable dancers, 
Kelvin Rotardier, presented a 
work of his own choreography, 
Child of the Earth, with the theme 
about the flight of the oppressed 
and the experience of creating a 
new life. The dance images pic- 
tured the honest and intense feel- 
ings of flight and anxiety, love 
and hope, they were all there and 
very well executed by the chore- 
ographer and Miss Atlas. Perhaps 
because the movements were too 
legible, not abstracted enough or 
did not find the expression of a 
bigger dimension, the work never 
took off on its imaginative flight. 


Also, the score of Hugh 
Masekela, probably a source of 
inspiration, overpowered _ the 


choreographic concept. 

Alvin Ailey’s two new works 
are worlds apart. Choral Dances 
to the music of Benjamin Britten 
is Ailey’s Missa Brevis and, in 
fact, it is carried by a deeply felt 
religious and ceremonious feeling 
like José Limon’s work. But the 
comparison ends with their 
spiritual kinship, since their ap- 
proach and choreography are dif- 
ferent in structure and tone. 
Ailey’s piece does not try to pene- 
trate the universal calamities of 
man, it is far more a ritual. 


- Limon’s observer becomes acon- 


juror who, excellently danced by 
Rotardier, has healing and con- 
ciliatory powers. The basic con- 
cept seems to be one of homage 
to man and the mysterious forces 
guiding him. In coming seasons 
this work may prove to be more 
forceful than it was in its first 
performances. 


NATIONAL... 

(continued from page 5) 

he may have been technically 
more exciting by jumping higher 
and turning faster, he projected 
fewer dramatic nuances than 
Sibritt. 


Fonteyn 

The National Ballet gave more 
than 50 performances in Washing- 
ton since last October during 
weekend performance series. As 
guest artist during October, Mar- 
got Fonteyn danced the title role 
in Stevenson’s full-length Cinder- 
ella. However fine her dramatic 
interpretation and her perfect 
placement and line in adagio, 
Fonteyn’s revisions to the chore- 
ography in her solos — both in the 
ballroom and by the fireside — 
did not enhance the production, 
which otherwise missed the hand 
of its creator (who fortunately is 
now co-director of the Company). 
Stevenson’s choreography has 
definite movement motifs (or 
themes) which carry the reality 
versus fantasy contrasts and 
parallels in the production, and 
until he came back and set the 
ballet right again (represented by 
a magnificent performance in late 
March by Miss Burr and Mr. 
Fuente), these motifs were blurred 
over by the dancers. They simply 
failed to emphasize, either 
rhythmically (quantitatively) or 
qualitatively, the many thematic 
movements — and unfortunately 
New York saw the ballet in this 
less-than-perfect shape. 


Nagy 

Fonteyn returned in December 
to do Swan Lake Act II and the 
Gayne Pas de Deux (Anisimova 
choreography) with Ivan Nagy, 
on loan from Ballet Theatre. 
Gayne, with its oriental overtones 
and the references to dances from 
India in the ballerina’s solo, rep- 
resents one of Fonteyn’s finest 
stylistic achievements. Her use of 
complex rhythmic accents in the 





If this work did not strike one 
as a masterpiece — even though it 
may once be a counterpart to 
Revelations — there was no doubt 
in anyone’s mind that his solo, 
Cry, created for Judith Jamison, 
is as perfect as anything can be. 
Its three parts create a dramatic 
and lyric mood which transcends 
its obvious pictorial connotations 
of showing a black woman in dif- 
ferent phases of being. It is not 
militant at all, but so penetrating- 
ly human that its cry is unfor- 
gettable. It is unforgettable be- 
cause it is artistically irrefutable. 

Choreography and perform- 
ance can hardly be separated. The 
work was sculptured on Miss 
Jamison’s very distinct looking 
figure, and she added to it the 
expression of her personality 
which appears on stage imperious 
and withdrawn, goddesslike and 
humble. In the first section she 
seemed to be all woman, enduring 
pain and giving strength and joy. 
The specific color of her skin be- 
came clear in the second part 
when the challenge of the envir- 
onmental space around her grew. 
Anguish finally turned into de- 
fiance and defiance into a fighting 
flame, proud of its power. 

The strength of this simply 
staged solo, covering limited 
space, lies in the drama within 
the dancing figure created with a 
surprising economy of movement, 
it lies in the unpredictability of 
the movement sequences, in their 
explosive quality due to the self- 
imposed limitations. 

And to think that this company 
was—only a couple of years — 
at the brink of financial disaster 
and dissolution... 


solo (actually Nouné’s variation) 
demonstrated fully the subtlety of 
her art. Mr. Nagy’s masculine, 
Slavic presence was an ideal foil 
for her —and he was extraordin- 
ary in his own right, dancing with 
all the vigor and fluidity of before 
but now adding a relaxed control. 

Mr. Nagy’s Albrecht in Giselle 
— given about a month before his 
unexpected debut opposite 
Makarova at City Center — was 
the high spot of the season. His 
powerful but lyrical dancing com- 
bined with his aristocratic but 
heartfelt characterization, sug- 
gesting he will become the A\l- 
brecht of the *70’s. His growing 
artistic maturity and attainment 
of a consistently high technical 
standard indicate he is well onthe 
way to fulfilling his early promise 
shown when he first joined the 
National Ballet in 1965. 

For much of the rest of the sea- 
son, the National Ballet per- 
formed repertory selections, ‘“bid- 
ing time,’ it seemed until the 
Kennedy Center debut. 


RICK... 
(continued from page 13) 


ditional folk song sung by Belina); 
Chassid, of ecstatic belief; Kad- 
dish, of ritual mourning; and 
Zion, of hopeful work. Mr. Rick 
had his audience’s attention with 
him throughout—smiling, dream- 
ing, believing, dying, living, hop- 
ing. His dances are pure and in- 
tense and reflect his personal in- 
tegrity and sensitivity. 

Mr. Rick who hails from Chi- 
cago and studied not only ballet 
but also worked with Mary Wig- 
man, Rosalia Chladek and Dore 
Hoyer (whom he partnered) ex- 
panded the idea that dance is a 
valid form of communication cap- 
turing universals of humanity 
through personal statement. He 
combined mime and technical ex- 
cellence with a personal view that 
inspires and reflects one’s emo- 
tionally creative core, 
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JACOB'S PILLOW 
DANCE FESTIVAL 


“The University of the Dance” 


NINE & SIX WEEK COURSES 


both beginning 
June 28th, 1971 


30th season 


Ballet: 
MICHAEL MAULE 
MARGARET CRASKE 
CANTARELLA CULPO 


Modern: 
NORMAN WALKER 
(Also Choreographer in 
Residence) Teaching assis- 
tant to be announced 


Ethnic: 

ALONZO RIVERA 
Mexican Folk 

SAHOMI TACHIBANA 
Japanese 

JACK COLE 


Contemporary Urban Folk, 
adapted to theatre 


MANOLO VARGAS 
Spanish 


RITHA DEVI 
Hindu 
Labanotation: 
ANN HUTCHINSON 


Pantomime & Dramatic Dance: 
TED SHAWN 


Elements of Performing: 
NORMAN WALKER 


(Open to 6 week students 
but leading into perform- 
ance of a work using stu- 
dent dancers on the 9th 
week. ) 


Principles of Movement 

and Rhythm: 
JESS MEEKER, Musical Director 
BARTON MUMAW 


Stagecraft Workshop 
for Dancers: 
JOHN CHRISTIAN 


% ~ “ x x * * 


For complete information 
write: 
The Director 
JACOB'S PILLOW 
BOX 287, LEE, MASS. 01238 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 
IN DANCE NEWS 


THE NEW 
AMERICAN 
DANCE 

CENTER 






Directors: 


ALVIN AILEY e PEARL LANG 


Classes now: 


MODERN / JAZZ / BALLET 


Beginner through Professional 


Faculty: 

ALVIN AILEY and PEARL LANG 

Pepsi Bethel / Elizabeth Hodes 

Nat Horne / Michele Murray / Renee Rose 
and guest instructors from both companies 

° 
Boys and Girls Children’s Classes 
Non-professional Adult Classes 


OFFICIAL SCHOOL OF THE 
Alvin Ailey Pearl Lang 

American Dance Dance 

Theater Company 
















AMERICAN DANCE CENTER 
229 East 59th Street 
(between 2nd & Ird Aves.) 
New York, New York 10022 
(212) 832-7250 
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CECCHETTI COUNCIL 
OF AMERICA 


ORGANIZED 
1939 
1971 
Conference — July 5 thru 17, 1971 
Seminar — July 12 thru 17, 1971 












MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Guest teachers 
Patricia Hardy, London, England 
Senior examiner I.S.T.D., London 


om Kirsten Ralov, Instructor and 
KLG solo dancer at ROYAL DANISH BALLET SCHOOI 








: Fredbjorn Bjornsson, /mstructor and 
KLG solo dancer at ROYAL DANISH BALLET SCHOOL 


Classes in ballet technique, character, 
pointe, and mime for the conference. 










The graded system will be taught by 
Mrs. Hardy and members of the executive board of the C.C.A. 


West Coast Seminar — Disneyland Hotel 
Anaheim, Calif. July 1—3 
Principal: 

Aleta Davis 
9566 Gallatin School House Rd. 

Downey, Calif. 90240 









For information: 
Jane Caryl Miller 
2302 St. Francis Drive 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 48104 


Membership Chairman continues to be: 
Virgiline Simmons 
1128 E. Michigan Ave. 
Lansing, Michigan 48912 


Scholarships available to students of members 





We Welcome 


RICHARD GAIN, SOPHIE MASLOW, RICHARD KUCH 
June 1—6 


THE NEW REPERTORY DANCE THEATRE 
June 17—19, 24—26 


AMERICAN BALLET THEATRE 


June 29—August 8 


1650 WEST 57TH STREET - NEW YORK CITY 
COLUMBUS 5-08947 


SUMMER IN FRANCE 


July 1—August 12, 1971 
SIX MAJOR DEPARTMENTS 
Dance—Music—Art History—French—Theatre—Painting 
BALLET—MODERN-—J AZZ 


Artist/Professors 
ART HUTCHINSON RICHARD JONES 


course of study... Paris festival... French Riviera 


for app. (air mai!) 
PARIS AMERICAN ACADEMY 
9 Rue Des Ursulines 
Paris 5, France 
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Reviews: Nassif, Morgan-Maxwell & Rose 


ANNA NASSIF 

With Charles Weidman Theatre 
Dance Company 

Expression of Two Arts Theatre 
New York City 

April 17 


by Walter Sorell 


Charles Weidman introduced 
Anna Nassif and the work she 
showed with the words that she 
combines magic with madness. 
Even though this was said with an 
impish smile he seemed to believe 
what he said and during the course 
of the evening one could not help 
believing that what he said was so. 

Charles Weidman’s studio 
stage offers only a very small 
dance area, perhaps the smallest 
in town, but at times there were 
nine dancers and a narrator on 
stage, with several people in front 
of the few seats projecting slides 
onto both sidewalls and the rear- 
wall while running a tape. It was 
all mad and, though this madness 
had little method, the whole pro- 
duction had a disarming charm. 
It somehow worked while being 
impossible. The reason for it 1s 
simple. There is some theatre 
magic in Anna Nassif. 

The program consisted of Four 
Theatre Pieces and, after the in- 
termission, of five episodes of a 
Choreographic Epic Theatre 
Piece, A Mythological Construc- 
tion. The Four Theatre Pieces be- 
gan with a Dancing Figure Per- 
forming Two Roles, One Mythical 


CLYDE MORGAN AND 
CARLA MAXWELL 
April 26—28 


by Frances Alen 


Dance as a language of emo- 
tional expression tells the tale, in 
more or less identifiable ways, of 
man’s feelings about himself, the 
world in which he moves, and his 
relationships with others. This is 
what the dances of Clyde Morgan 
and Carla Maxwell are about. 
They deal with fear, exorcism, 
and possession, love, varieties of 
self-exploration and both fierce 
and tender joys. 

What matters, of course, in 
this, as in all dance, is not the 
specific story, but the manner of 
its telling; the kinetic power, the 
emotional authenticity, the 
poetry, and the welding of form 
and content. This, I think, took 
place in Clyde Morgan’s The 
Traveler, based on The Palm Wine 


Drinkard by Amos Tutuola 
(which I have not read). 
First off, he was a joy to 


watch. He danced with galvanic 
energy, at times like a force of 
nature, his long-boned body 
etched with muscle and sinew. 
The dance drama of the Black 
protagonist’s journey back into 
ancestral roots, and through that 
journey to authentic selfhood, 
gave Morgan material into which 
he bit with heady commitment 
and fervor, resulting in something 
of a tour-de-force. 

Starting as the athlete being put 


PHYLLIS ROSE 
DANCE COMPANY 
Glark Genter Nay.G. 
May 6 


by Jane Ficocella 


The program notes tell me that 
Phyllis Rose ‘has choreographed 
extensively for touring shows, 
stock companies and off-Broad- 
way.” Well, that’s obvious from 
seeing the four dances she created 
for the debut performance of the 
Phyllis Rose Dance Company, 


and The Real in which live danc- 
ing (Karen Cowan) was Jjuxta- 
posed to film dancing (Elizabeth 
Walton Leblanc). The costumes 
which extended the arms with 
huge pipes had a strange medieval 
look, the pipes were skillfully 
manipulated around the body, 
later the dancers crept around it. 
As so often happens with multi- 
media experiments, the filmed 
dancing was more interesting than 
its live counterpart. 

In Absurd Dance for Soloist, 
Group, Sculpture and Dresses mu- 
sic accompanied a reader of 
poetry while four girls moved in- 
coherently with and against the 
soloist (Ruth Waldman, a fine 
dancer). Everyone was doing his 
own thing, and everything seemed 
sufficiently absurd. 

This was followed by Ecology 
in the Forest, a wild montage of 
tape collage, whispered poetry, 
black and white photography and 
motion picture. The dance was 
performed by Barbara Peters- 
meyer and, in spite of the con- 
fusing visual and aural elements 
trying to drown me as much as 
they did the read poems, I liked it. 


Composition for One Figure in 
Many Places and Spaces was the 
one piece which did not work for 
me at all—or was I already 
numbed by so much tape collage, 
projections, voices and dancing? 
The weakness of muchness be- 
came obvious in this piece, the 
humor was too precious, move- 
ments repetitious, mime turned 


through varieties of field and track 
games by his white coach, (danced 
with great charm and freshness by 
Carla Maxwell) he is confronted, 
in his moment of triumph, with 
ominous, challenging, dashiki- 
clad figures, calling him to his 
heritage. The athletic contest he 
has endured seems mild compared 
with the emotion-fraught con- 
frontation they bring. 

Stripped, he travels in the bush, 
encountering dangers, also love. 
An enchanting duet with a dancer 
named Saluka is wrought with in- 
nocent, primal and total sensu- 
ality. Saluka has the awkward 
grace of a young long-legged ani- 
mal and so similar is the structure 
of their two-bodies that they seem 
like echoes of each other in the 
flesh —two parts of one entity, 
soberly and exquisitely coupling. 

In the end he integrates his 
various selves— symbolized now 
by the masked, hooded. cere- 
monially dressed figures who sur- 
round him—each of whom he 
acknowledges with a ritualized 
gesture; a gesture first performed 
in the dance by an awesome God- 
figure. It was powerful stuff, 
(though a bit too long) and it 
overshadowed a lot of what went 
on earlier. 

Although Carla Maxwell is 
White, Black consciousness per- 
vaded the program. Even Func- 
tion, choreographed by her, was 
a West African derived ritual of 
exorcism, with Maxwell as the 
possessed, and her frail figure 
trembling in convulsed seizures. 


The pieces indicate that Miss 
Rose is not quite aware that in 
choreographing for her own inde- 
pendent company she mustcreate 
dances that will exist on their 
own, aS separate and complete 
artistic entities. Each of the pieces 
in the concert might have been 
pleasant enough asa brief and not 
very weighty dance interlude in 
some musical comedy, but could 
not stand as autonomous dances. 

Spread A Little Joy Around, the 
concert’s opener, used movement 
that was simply too big to ever 


into mugging, and the pictures 
did not seem to be well inte- 
grated. 


The final work was, indeed, a 
Choreographic Epic Theatre Piece 
(with Brechtian overtones), A 
Mythological Construction, if 
there ever was one, a super- 
multi-media piece with enough 
choreographic ideas for at least 
an entire evening of dances. There 
was so much going on that my 
mind only saved a few stunning 
images, as the praying dancers in 
El-Greco-style, two girls forming 
a cathedral, some Spanish dance 
movements by Anna Nassif, the 
danced cries from Picasso’s 
Guernica, Garcia Lorca’s poetry 
read in the original while the tape 
collage accompanied the many 
still projections and the dancers 
from the University cf Wisconsin 
Dance Repertory Theatre who 
were joined by two dancers from 
the Charles Weidman Theatre 
Dance Company. All this was 
presented in five episodes, over- 
whelming and frightening in its 
richness. 

I have never seen before such 
wealth of imagination wasted, 
such fantastic fantasy runamuck. 
If Anna Nassif could only relax, 
select and edit properly, if she 
would only learn to economize 
and realize that in hauling down 
the heavens one can so easily 
lose sight of the beauty of the 
blue sky! Is no one going to the 
Midwest to save a talented chore- 
ographer from drowning in her 
own talent? 





Triptych (choreography, Mor- 
gan) started male. ..men huddled 
in uneasy, conclave, beleagured, 
vulnerable, scanning the dark. 
Individual forays into space were 
fear-filled. Their strength lay in 
the group, and the group’s 
strengths were visual as well as 
psychic. The huddle configura- 
tions which Morgan constructed 
were like pieces of African sculp- 
ture...solid, plastic forms with 
open surfaces, that had the look 
of hewn and polished wood. 

Part II was a female coming- 
of-age solo for Maxwell, a testing 
of self and place...tentative at 
first, finally secure. In Part II] 
Morgan and Ryland Jordan neat- 
ly danced a _ high stepping, 
rhythmically accented duet, with 
elegant walks and fluid torso fol- 

low-throughs, reminiscent of a 
Watusi Lion Dance. 

‘‘In a landscape of 20 snowy 
mountains the only thing moving 
was the eye of a blackbird’’... 
Clyde Morgan spoke the line, 
setting a mood-drenched atmos- 
phere for a languid, very f0- 
mantic, sweet and quiet but ex- 
ultant love duet by Morgan and 
Maxwell, with music by Chili 
Walker. The basically bland 
dance material was stretched too 
thin over too long a time, but be- 
cause it was allso unpretentiously 
personal and did seem to be about 
real feelings it had an appeal. 

The entire company, dancers 
and musicians, was splendid, per- 
forming with energy and involve- 
ment. 





reach completion. The dancers 
seemed to flail around, all arms 
and legs with nowhere to go. They 
romped about in a manner [too 
childish to be fresh, frequently 
repeating senseless and uninter- 
esting motifs. 

Not truly a dance, Diversions 
was a string of more or less 
pantomimed oneliners. Pat Korn- 
hauser, Erick Hodges, and Steven 
Van Pelt ran through the jokes 
unconvineingly; perhaps they 
were insufficiently rehearsed. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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A kind of immunity that leads to jail 





The new grand jury 


By Paul Cowan 


Salvatore (Sam) Giancana is a Chicago man who, 
in the opinion of some Federal law enforcement 
officials, used to be a leading figure in organized 
crime. He would not appear to have much in com- 
mon with Sue Sussman, a young Oberlin graduate 
who volunteered a few years back to work on a 
committee in support of Father Philip Berrigan 
and his co-defendants in the “Harrisburg Seven” 
case. 


But the two share an important experience. Both 
have been subpoenaed by Federal grand juries in 
the past few years, and their cases reveal the un- 
settling new ways in which the juries, which were 
traditionally regarded as shields for defendants, have 
become prosecutors’ tools. In Giancana’s case, a 
grand jury was used tto harass and imprison a 
suspected criminal whom the Government knew 
it might have trouble convicting in open court. In 
Sue Sussman’s case, a jury was used (unsuccess- 
fully, it turned out) to pressure a reluctant citizen 
to yield information the Justice Department’s 
lawyers wanted—perhaps to obtain an indictment 
in a specific case, perhaps just to build up domestic 
intelligence files. 


By exploring the relationship of cases of people 
like Sam Giancana to those of people like Sue 
Sussman, one can learn much about the ambiguities 
—and misuses—of justice in this wounded, un- 
certain society. For the grand jury emerged as a 
powerful Federal prosecutor’s tool in the mid- 
sixties as part of a universally accepted Gov- 
ernment effort to crack down on organized 
crime. But by the turn of the decade the strategies 


The Giancana case opened up crucial new ground 
for Federal prosecutors. In 1965 two assistant U.S. 
attorneys in Chicago, Sam Betar and David Schip- 
pers, were trying to break up the organized crime 
outfit they believed to be Giancana’s. When they 
convened the grand jury they—and their quarry— 
thought the panel would play its traditional role 
of subpoenaing peripheral witnesses in order to 
amass enough information to indict more promi- 
nent suspects. If they subpoenaed someone of 
Giancana’s stature, he’d surely invoke the Fifth 
Amendment and refuse to testify, they thought. As 
a rule, such people weren’t given immunity from 
prosecution, since the point of the investigation 


was to indict them. The ttwo attorneys were 
stumped. 


But after brain-storming for a couple of weeks, 
they came up with a relatively novel way of trap- 
ping Giancana. They would get him court-ordered 
immunity, but then they’d jail him for contempt of 
court when he refused to testify (as he’d be likely 
to, in order to preserve his credentials with the rest 
of his colleagues). That device had been used in state 
courts—Alfred Scotti, Manhattan’s Chief Assistant 
District Attorney, estimates that he’s obtained more 
than 100 contempt citations in the past 20 years. 
And in a few nineteen-fifties national security cases, 
witnesses—like former Government employe Lud- 
wig Ullman—were jailed for refusing to cooperate 
with the juries. But their punishment was inciden- 
tal to the Government’s case. Giancana’s was part 
of a planned strategy. Betar and Schippers, and 
Nicholas DeB. Katzenbach, who was Attorney Gen- 
eral at the time, agree that the tactic had never 
been used in a major Federal case. In Katzenbach’s 
mind, there was still a principled distinction be- 





lesser lights learned that we'd found a way to put 
the head of the whole show in jail, they didn’t know 
how to cope.”’ One of them decided to testify, lied 
and was cited for perjury. Others talked and 


» produced information that led to indictments and 


convictions of several important mob figures. 


Giancana remained in jail for a year, until the 
grand jury disbanded. Then, Betar and Schippers 
and their superior, U.S. Attorney Edward Hanrahan, 
tried-to bring him before the next panel to imprison 
him for its full session—18 months. But Ramsey 
Clark, who had replaced Katzenbach as Attorney 
General, vetoed the idea. “I just couldn’t accept the 
method of coercing testimony,” he said when inter- 
viewed later. —— sail sini 

Giancana left town for Cuernavaca, Vv 
lives. Meanwhile, Betar and Schippers had spot- 
lighted an effective new tool for law-enforcement 
officials. “I don’t want to brag,” Betar says, “but 
I know we laid the groundwork for the way im- 
munity provisions have been used in the past few 
years.” 


The tool remained unused until Richard Nixon’s 
election as President. Then the Justice Department, 
under John Mitchell, devised what came to be 
known as the 1970 Organized Crime Control Act, 
whose first two titles expanded the powers of Fed- 





eral grand juries. Title I empowered the Justice De- 
partment to convene special investigative grand 
juries that would last for 18 months and could be 


reconvened for 18 more. And Title II allowed prose- 


cutors to go beyond the all-encompassing “trans- 
actional immunity” that Betar and Schippers had 


granted Sam Giancana. “Transactional immunity” 


would have provided sufficient legal basis to im- 





| 2 


tween granting a witness immunity to encourage 
him to testify, and using immunity as a device to 
imprison people who were certain not to talk, 
The Giancana case occupied a novel middle ground. 
Nevertheless, after much thought, he decided that 
it fell into the first category, not the second. (In 
some political cases, he thinks, immunity may fall 
into the second category.) 

Still, the use of immunity “was such a 
new technique that other law-enforcement people 


prison any witness who refused to testify. But now, 
for the first time, the law also provided for a nar- 
rower “use immunity” which could, in certain in- 
stances, allow witnesses to be indicted for the sub- 
stantive crimes the grand jury was investigating. 
Traditionally, lawmakers and the courts had ad- 
hered to a strict construction of the Fifth Amend- 
ment in cases involving grand-jury witnesses. When 
Sam Giancana was granted “transactional im- 
munity,” he was assured that he’d never become a 


and tactics developed in the war on the drug trade, 
loan-sharking and union racketeering were being 
used in far more controversial grand-jury pro- 
ceedings with political overtones—those involving 
political and social activists, for example. And 
most recently, the juries have become an important 
tool of prosecutors who want to _ pressure 
academics or journalists to reveal their sources. 
Thus, civil libertarians have begun to condemn the 





juries as a Government tool for suppressing dis- 
sent. In a speech last March 13, Senator Edward 
Kennedy criticized ‘the use of ‘political’ grand 
juries by the present Administration.” He described 
their use by some Federal prosecutors as “the 
second coming of Joe McCarthy and the House 
Un-American Activities Committee.” 
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Paul Cowan, a freelance writer, is co-author of 
“State Secrets,” to be published by Holt, Rinehart 
& Winston this fall. 


treated us as if we were freaks at first,” says Betar, 
who is now in private criminal practice in Chicago. 
“We realized that we'd better do our homework on 
Giancana, in case he decided to bluff us out by 
testifying to some lies. So we took six months sur- 
veilling him, putting things together.” 

The device worked well, Betar says. “Giancana 
went to prison. And jailing him created a state of 
chaos and fear in the minds of his associates. At 
first, they had thought we were just trying to grab 
some headlines with the grand jury. But once the 


defendant in the case about which he was testi- 


fying. For this reason, such immunity had tradition- 
ally been granted with utmost caution: the fear 
was that powerful criminals might be able to get 
corrupt prosecutors to grant them such immunity 
thus insulating themselves from the law. “Use im- 
munity” solved that problem. U.S. Attorneys rare- 
ly have to lobby with Justice Department officials 
to. grant a key witness immunity as Betar and 
Schippers did. But “use immunity” also affords 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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By Ellen Cohn 


“AILEY IS COMING’—Poster in the window of a 
Jackson, Mich., barbershop. 


Modern dance—the loves of Isadora notwith- 
standing—has never been hot. True, companies 
have drawn critical accolades and cheers, but the 
cheers have come from the refined throats of ad- 
herents, and never from vox populi. Since the nine- 
teen-thirties, modern dance has been an Art Form 
identified with drafty lofts and lofty themes— 
yearning and torment on a metaphysical plane— 
brought down to earth by occasional heavy-footed, 
if high-minded, cries of socia] concern—yearning 
and torment on an earthly plane. 


The late drama critic Stark Young, an early ad- 
mirer of Martha Graham, nevertheless once said of 
her work, “I’m always afraid that Martha’s going 
to give birth to a cube on stage.” And this deadly 
image of pain in pursuit of, to say the least, a 
rather curious pleasure has clung to modern dance 
as closely as brand-new tights. Small wonder then, 
the audience remained a hard-core coterie. 


Alvin Ailey has been changing all that. In Novem- 
ber, 1970, the Alvin Ailey American Dance Theater 
—the first modern-dance company to perform in 


the Soviet Union—ended a six-week tour in Lenin- 


—— sss 


Ellen Cohn is a freelance writer and critic. 


Modern dance is getting not 
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grad with the audience chanting, “Thank you, thank 


you, thank you” during a 23-minute ovation. A year 


later, in New York City—where the public can 


choose from several modern-dance companies in 


_ any week—the Ailey company scored the largest 


advance sale of any modern-dance attraction at 
City Center, then topped that figure the following 
spring. 

In April, 1972, Anna_ Kisselgoff wrote 
of “rumors” coming from Ailey performances that 
‘dance could be painless, stirring and fun.” Report- 
ing about ‘“‘audiences on the edge of genteel frenzy,” 
she certified the rumors as fact. Last August, the 
renamed Alvin Ailey City Center Dance Theater 
joined the New York City Ballet and the City Center 
Joffrey Ballet as dance constituents of the City 
Center of Music & Drama, Inc. Modern dance is get- 
ting hot. 


In the past two years, in addition to eight new 
works for his own company, Ailey has choreog- 
raphed ‘‘Mingus Dances” for the City Center Joffrey 
Ballet; a long ballet for the world premiere of Virgil 
Thomson’s opera ‘Lord Byron”; the dances for 
Leonard Bernstein’s “Mass”; “Shaken Angels’ for 
the New York Dance Festival; ‘“Sea-Change” for 
American Ballet Theater; and the dances for the 
Metropolitan’s new production of “Carmen.” Last 
summer he traveled to Hamburg and to Winston- 
Salem, N. C., to supervise new productions of his 
works; and to Cedar Crest College and Princeton 
University to receive honorary Doctor of Fine Arts 
degrees. In February, he directed and choreog- 
raphed “Four Saints in Three Acts” for the “Mini- 
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Met”: flew to Stockholm to stage a work for the 
Culberg Ballet; and began work on two new ballets 
for his company’s season that begins May 8. Alvin 


Ailey is hot. 


- NE of the life-giving experiences in 
contemporary dance and theater” — 
that’s how an unnamed English critic (quoted by 
Clive Barnes) described a recent Ailey season. 
Bernes himself had previously applauded the com- 
pany for providing “art and entertainment’’—a 
double-header that many would assume is the beau 
jdea] but some modern-dance devotees believe to 
be as esthetically unsound as a two-headed dog. 


Marcia B. Siegel, writing at the time of Barnes’s 
own comments, spoke out for ‘“‘dance purists” and 
accused the Ailey company of a “kind of commer- 
cialism that cannot be justified. Under [the danc- 
ers’] electric spell,” her indictment ran, ‘‘audiences 
forget to ask whether they are contemporary, rele- 
vant, profound or even honest.” Her piece appeared 
under the title “Selling Soul”—a barb Ailey cannot 
forget, and one that still makes him wince. 


“The black pieces we do that come from blues, 
spirituals and gospels are part of what I am,” he 
says. ‘They are as honest and truthful as we can 
make them. I’m interested in putting something 
on stage that will have a very wide appeal without 
being condescending; that will reach an audience 
and make it part of the dance, that will get every- 


body into the theater. . . . What do people mean Scenes from ‘‘Revelations,’ 
(Continued on Page 23) a rehearsal studio with two of 


JACK MITCHELL 


’ the Ailey masterpiece, his company’s signature work. Facing page, Ailey in 


his group’s best-known dancers: Dudley Williams and Judith Jamison. 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


When they say we’re ‘Broad- 
way’? If it’s art and enter- 
tainment—thank God, that’s 
what I want to be.” 


“There’s been a tendency 
to keep modern dance some- 
thing precious,” says Walter 
Terry, who has been writing 
about dance for more than 35 
years, “as if popularity were 
not quite pure. But Shake- 
speare and Sophocles were 
the popular theater of their 
day. The Rockettes are just 
as good as Martha Graham 
only different. ‘Broadway’ 
should be a great compliment. 
Alvin's highly theatrical style 
is having an impact on mod- 
ern-dance choreography that 
naturally attracts more people. 
And if he is remolding the 
classical ballet vocabulary to 
suit his temperament and 
ideas, that’s only right. It’s 
what Tudor, De Mille and, 


especially, Robbins have 
done.” 


VU’ five fights of 
Stairs at 229 
East 59th Street, on the top 
floor of the red _ brick 
building that is headquarters 
for the Alvin Ailey City Cen- 
ter Dance Theater and its 
school, the American Dance 
Center, Alvin Ailey leans over 
his desk, exhausted, and rests 
his head in his hands. In 
brown velour trousers newly 
ripped in rehearsal, a rumpled 
red velour V-neck shirt, a 
thick clip-on brass bracelet 
at each wrist, he is at once 
frayed and oddly elegant. 


Even slumped back in his 
chair, Ailey is imposing, an 
aristocratic figure, peering 
out at the world from nar- 
row eyes in a massive proudly 
held head. Voluble, a gifted 
raconteur and mimic, his rich, 
musical voice slides in and out 
of accents with ease. He 
laughs often and with great 
gusto, delighting in show 
business anecdotes—from an 
exchange between oversized 
temperaments during “Antony 
and Cleopatra” rehearsals at 
the Met, to the unexpected 
dust storm at “Dude” that 
drove a choking audience into 
the streets, to psyching out 
official escorts during the 
Russian tour. 

yet Ailey carefully con- 
h he reveals 
Though flat- 


tered that his recent sizable 
weight loss is noted, he dis- 
misses 4a passing question 
about the number of pounds 
in the same hasty way he 
turns aside questions about his 
professional fees — ‘Thats 
gossip!” Even a query about 


a particular piece of music 
may be met with a grieved 
look and stony silence. 


“He tried to get inside my 
head,” Ailey says of a well- 
known interviewer, suddenly 
pressing his hands to his tem- 
ples as if preventing a fissure. 
“I let him come to my apart- 
ment,” he continues in a grit- 
ty mixture of anger and sor- 
row most people reserve for 
recounting a mugging. 


Ailey was then living on the 
far west reaches of 46th 
Street; he has recently moved 
to a_ three-and-a-half-room 
apartment on upper Central 
Park West which he shares 
with a mutt named Chester 
and two Burmese cats. The 
14th-floor apartment has ter- 
races on three sides. “I al- 
ways wanted to live high 
up,” he says, laughing at him- 
self. 

Alvin Ailey (rhymes with 
“daily”) was born in Rogers, 
Tex., a small town 50 miles 
south of Waco, in 1931. “I 
have deep memories of the 
situation there . . . sharecrop- 
ping, picking cotton, people 
being lynched, all the black 
men having been to prison, 
segregated schools, movie the- 
aters where I had to sit in the 
balcony. . . . The times were 
different then. It was _ pre- 
Martin Luther King; pre-free- — 
dom marches and sit-ins; pre- 
the protest movement. I don’t 
remember my people being 
bitter or it being discussed at 
home. It was simply the way 
it was.” 
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The way it was included 
Sunday School and the Bap- 
tist Young People’s Union; 
gospel meetings with Holy 
Rollers; sneaking out at night 
to see the midnight rambles 
that were ‘‘not to be seen by 
children”; hurling stones at 
cottonmouth snakes and cop- 
perheads; and the “funky” 
people at the Dew Drop Inn 
on Saturday night where 
there was barbeque and Nehi 
soda and everyone came and 
danced. 


Ailey lived in Texas until 
he was 12, when his mother 
moved to Los Angeles to work 
for Lockheed. ‘“‘She had two 
jobs. She also worked on the 
other side of town cleaning 
people’s houses... but I didn’t 
realize that till later.” 


It is out of the Texas ex- 
perience, his ‘blood memo- 
ries,” that Ailey’s two most 
popular and critically praised 
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works have come: “Blues a _ 
Suite” (1958), and ‘Revela- era yp pet 
tions” (1960). Both use tradi- I 
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tional Negro music. 
“Revelations” is the Ailey 
masterpiece; the company’s 
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a signature work. To dance lin- 
guists, it reveals his early in- 
terest and ability in employ- 
ing a broad dance vocabulary. 
Graham contractions, Horton 
arms, the arabesque of classi- 
cal ballet, jazz and ethnic ele- 
ments all meet easily here 
with Ailey’s own invention. 

The first of the three main 
sections in “Revelations” 
opens with a community of 
nine dancers dressed simply 
in earth colors gathered to- 
gether in an amber light, gent- 
ly swaying in unison, arms 
-upstretched, palms_ open, 

reaching for surcease. The 

group breaks apart briefly, 
drawing together again for 
shared strength — the arms 
shooting up like fresh stalks, 
the hands recalling flowers, 
petals opening in the sun. The 
section closes with “Fix Me 
Jesus,” a tender pas de deux 
where faith in the healing love 
of Jesus is reflected in the fe- 
male’s trust for her male part- 
ner. She is slightly tenuous at 
first, testing him, perhaps, 
then finally secure. He is 
wholly responsive to her, at- 
tentive yet unstudied, notably 
gentle. The intensity of the 
emotional commitment be- 
tween the two—on a human 
rather than a heroic scale—is 
riveting. 

The second or “white” sec- 
tion (so called for the cos- 
tumes) features a .jubilant 
baptism (“Wading in the 
Water’) and Ajley’s most 

stunning use of props—styl- 
ized white branches; a large 
white umbrella so full of it- 
self that the canopy over- 
flows and floats with abandon 
unevenly past its hinged ribs; 
and two stretches of fabric, 
turquoise and white, that fill 
the stage with waves of wa- 
ter (a simple but splendid 
coup de thédatre). This section 
ends with “I Want to Be 





Ready,’ a solo for male 
dancer that begins with a 
slow catlike stretch on the 
ground, unwinding a seam- 
less ribbon of movement that 
is performed in a compact 
space, with utmost precision, 
and as if on one breath. 

Almost the entire third sec- 
tion, ‘‘Move, Members, Move,” 
is a rousing, though preacher- 
less, revival meeting attended 
by eight couples in sunlit cos- 
tumes who finally rock the 
house with ‘‘Rock-a My Soul 
in the Bosom of Abraham.” 

As soon as the curtain falls, 
as if in reflex action, audiences 
rise up shouting. ‘Anyone 
who doesn’t like ‘Revelations’ 
Should be shut up and put 
away,” Walter Terry remarked 
recently. Most critics would 
agree. No matter what their 
quibbles or disappointments 
with Ailey’s other works, 
nearly all continue to heap 
praise upon this work. (Actu- 
ally, Ailey’s notices are gen- 
erally excellent but the pau- 
city of space given to dance 
criticism on the whole assures 
that lesser pieces will go un- 
reported.) 

But in a minority opinion, 
Marcia B. Siegel has written, “I 
used to think this beautiful, 
moving suite of _ spirituals 
was choreographically perfect. 
Now, without actually chang- 
ing many of the steps, Ailey 
has turned it into an escalat- 
ing thrill trip, a build-up to 
the screaming, jumping ova- 
tion. . . . At the finale six peo- 
ple used to be able to lift the 
audience out of its seats for 
endless curtain calls—now 
Ailey has 16 doing it. . . . One 
can see an evolution toward a 
more theatrical, vivid experi- 
ence... [has] moved the dance 


further away from where it’ 


was meant to be.” 
“How do they know what 
was in my head when I first 


Ailey and Carmen de Lavallade in 1962. Eight years earlier, 


the two had left the Lester Horton company in Los Angeles, 


coming to Broadway to be leading 





dancers in a musical. 
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and its outstanding hotels! 
Aruba Information Center, 576 Fifth Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10036 (or phone 575-8840) 
Tell me more about Aruba...and the hotels | have checked below. 


|_| Aruba Caribbean Hotel-Casino | 

the ultimate in accommodations, facilities and service— 193 rooms 
Aruba-Sheraton Hotel & Casino | 

in the finest tradition of luxury Sheraton hotels world-wide— 194 rooms 
Basi-Ruti Beach Hotel } 

a small, informal beach hotel for families with children—15 rooms 
Divi-Divi Beach Hotel 

a small, elegant hotel beside the sea—125 rooms 

Holiday Inn Resort & Casino 
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with all the luxurious features of a modern tropical resort— 205 rooms 


Manchebo Beach Club Resort Hotel 
an informal hotel on one of the world’s finest beaches 
Talk of the Town Resort Hotel 


the luxury hotel as comfortable as a well-run home—62 rooms 
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ARUBA Soft sand and the gentle waters of the Dutch Carib- 
bean...the faithful sun to warm you while constant breezes cool 
you...Dutch-clean hotels for relaxing...and ruins of gold mines 
to liven your picnics and walks. 


ARUBA People who welcome you for you... who put restau- 
rants in strange places...in an old Dutch mill—on an Indonesian 
boat—in a Chinese courtyard—around a swimming pool dyna- 
mited from the coral. Roads without potholes that speed you from 


here to there...and roads with potholes that slow you to see 
what’s here and there. 





ARUBA Hotels with casinos and nightclubs to keep you 
awake all night...and hotels without casinos and nightclubs so 
your nights are your own...stars that have strayed to new parts of 
the sky—reach up and move them, they’re almost that close. 


ARUBA Low excursion rates from New York via KLM, ALM 
or American Airlines. And many airline and travel agency package 
plans offer even lower fares. 


ARUBA Sun and sand and water and people and stars and 
casinos and food and... 





ARUBA To help you learn more...colorful brochures... hotel 
descriptions...rates...mail the coupon today! 
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Edna Hibel, one of the 
Colette and Child. The first in a series of mother and child studies by 
world’s most renowned artists. $40. Limited to an edition of 15,000. 


Collectors International by Royal Doulton 





Doulton and Co..Inc 400 Paterson Plank Road, Carlstadt, NJ.07072. . 
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| Sugar Hill Pine. 





Fine hand-crafted furniture 
in the sturdy Colonial tradition. 
Before you select another piece of 
furniture for your home, take a 
look at our new. 60-page full color 
catalog featuring the complete 
Sugar Hill Pine Collection. 


Please send me my complete color 


brochure of Sugar Hill Pine bed- 


room. living room and dining 
room furniture. I enclose $LO00. 
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| 
Enclosed is $100. : 
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‘Then, in 
April of 1970, 
Ailey held up 
the State De- 
partment.’ 





made that piece?” Ailey groans. 
“How do they know how 
many dancers I wanted to 


use?” 
Tv work of the 
women and men 


who make dances is_ the 
most ephemeral art we 
know. Painting and sculpture 
are permanent _ testimony. 
Scripts and scores are on 
hand when actors, musicians, 
singers, directors and con- 
ductors begin their work. But 
dances exist en l’air. Although 
two systems of dance nota- 
tion exist, they are not widely 
used. 

Most revivals are recon- 
structed by rumor. If the 
choreographer is unavailable, 
those who have danced the 
piece, or dressed it, or lit it, 
or have seen it many times 
are the fallible trustees. Pho- 
tographs are extremely help- 
ful; films are as rare as “old 
snow.”’ Sometimes even hear- 


say evidence is admissible. 
Even the creation of a new 


Ailey began work at home lis- 
tening to the music, “A Song 
for You,” “A Field of Pop- 
pies” and “He Ain’t Heavy,” 
breaking it down into sections 
and phrases, noting the counts 
in a hardcover composition 
book, a kind familiar to ev- 
ery school child. 

That same _ child, wan- 
dering into the _ rehearsal 
studio during the following 
weeks, might conclude that 
the two grown men there 
are playing an_ eccentric 
form of Follow the Leader. 
Ailey, in his velour pants and 
striped cotton shirt, facing the 
long mirrors, is gliding across 


the floor, reaching, falling, 
turning . . . counting aloud: “1 
2, 3, 4”... seemingly carving 


the shape of the dance out of 
the studio space. Behind him, 
Williams, barefoot, in striped 
pullover and knit jersey pants, 
is duplicating Ailey’s move- 
ments. As the patterns trans- 
fer to his body there are subtle 
changes, refinements, a -nat- 
ural process that precedes 
dramatic interpretation, as 
the dancer’s own body struc- 
ture and particular strengths 
alter the image, the impact of 
the choreographer’s design. 
Later, Ailey, watching from a 
stool, arms folded across his 


nce is somewhat evanes-_ 
cent. For “Love Songs,” a long 
solo for Dudley Williams, 


chest, head tilted up, eyes 
squinting through the smoke 
of his constant cigarette, may 
pick up on Williams’s instinc- 
tual response to a phrase and 
incorporate it into the piece. 

Satisfied with a sequence, 
Ailey turns on the tape re- 
corder and now the two men 
execute the steps with the mu- 
sic, both counting as they go. 
Sometimes the counts don’t 
fit and Ailey will rethink the 
counts and the accents with 
his body; then he’ll scribble a 
new series of numbers in his 
book. Apart from a _ hurried 
sketch of a rectangle with a 
diagonal line in it—Ailey’s re- 
minder to himself that he 
wants a certain series to move 
diagonally across the stage— 
the notebook offers no direct 
visual clue to the choreog- 
raphy. It might be the book of 
a child struggling with arith- 
metic. Columns of numbers 
are never tallied. The sum will 
be seen on stage. 


16 any field, insid- 
ers believe in the 
unique eccentricities com- 
mon to those in _ their 
line of work. Opera singers, 
boxing referees, brain sur- 
geons, waiters — each could 
furnish proof that his occupa- 


tion attracts a special breed. 
But in no field of human en- 


_deavor has the almighty ego 


been so institutionalized as in 
modern dance. 

The history of modern 
dance is, in fact, a panorama 
of supercolossal and merely 
giant-size egos; firebrand rev- 
olutionaries unable to survive 
under the status quo; radicals 
drawing on their own bodies 
for new techniques of move- 
ment, plumbing their own 
psyches for rationales for the 
new orders they devised. 
Without their determination 
there would be no art. Isa- 
dora Duncan, Ruth St. Denis, 
Ted Shawn, Martha Graham, 
Doris Humphrey, José Limon, 
Lester Horton, Merce Cun- 
ningham and Paul Taylor were 
all dancer-choreographers; Al- 
win Nikolais is a designer- 
composer - choreographer — 
and each, to a greater or 
lesser degree, contributed by 
breaking sharply with the pre- 
vious generation, or with con- 
temporaries, to go it alone. 
And their number keeps com- 
ing on. 

If going it alone has been 
the “good news” of modern 
dance it has been the “bad 
news” as well. In ballet com- 
panies, a repertory of works 
by several choreographers is 
taken for granted. Performing 
in a variety of styles and 
working with different chore- 
ographers enlarges and en- 
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riches dancers: audiences 


thrive on the variety as well 
But to the “rugged individual 
ists” of modern dance, “rep 


has been anathema; and each 
dancer-choreographer has fol 
lowed the perverse tradition 
of organizing a company of 
partisans to perform his or her 
own works exclusively. Fledg- 
ling choreographers, unable to 
experiment within their own 
ranks, leave, form their own 
exclusive companies and re- 
peat the pernicious cycle. The 
resulting Johnny-one-note pro- 
grams, presented by talents 
interested only in blowing 
their own horns, predictably 
have not won wide support. 
Ailey is a dance revolution- 
ary of a different sort. He is 
trying to bring choreographers 
together. His energies have 
gone toward building a mod- 
ern-dance repertory company 
that would perform the. im- 
portant works of the past, as 
well as commission new ones. 
Nine choreographers other 
than Ailey were represented 
in the past season. Along with 
the diversity of programs, an- 
other factor in the company’s 
success is the high caliber of 
the dancers, most notably 
Dudley Williams, Mari Kaji- 
wara, Sara Yarborough and 


Judith Jamison — modern 
dance’s first box-office star, 
whose solo “Cry,” to Atley 
choreography, can assure a 


sold-out house (nearly 3,000 
seats at City Center). With 
the company enlarged to 25, 
multiple casting—familiar to 
ballet but not modern dance 
—now puts even the top 
dancers on their mettle. 


“In the early forties,’’ Wal- 
ter Terry recalls, “Michel 
Fokine happily defined the 
modern technique as ‘ugly girl 
with ugly hips and ugly legs 
making ugly movements,’ and 
I can remember when, if a 
Graham dancer took a ballet 
class and she heard about it, 
that dancer was out—a sepa- 
ratist philosophy shared by 
those in ballet.’’ 


Although hostilities have 
ceased, a certain chill still pre- 
vails; the choreographers who 
move easily between ballet 
and modern companies are 
relatively few. To Ailey, who 
began his training in Califor- 
nia with Lester Horton’s com- 
pany, where ballet and ethnic 
influences were welcomed, the 
East Coast enemy camps 
seemed absurd. His _ ideal 
dancer is trained equally in 
classical ballet and Graham 
technique. (‘““Then, if they’re 
talented, they can do any- 
thing.’’) 

Most of modern dance’s 
historic dancer - choreogra- 
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In 1965, Ajiley. 
stopped dancing 
be a choreographer. But if yo 
dance, too, it’s a different bal 


t test + 
| Wanted 


game. You start competir 
with the kids in your owr 
company. From out front, 


can look at Dudley and say, 
‘God, isn’t he beautiful.’ But 
if I were dancing” — Ailey 
roars with laughter—“I’d say 
‘Oh hell, he’d better get in the 
back.’ ”’ 


N a junior - high 
school class trij 
to the Ballet Russe d 
Monte Carlo, Ailey discov 
ered not only ballet but th 
theater section of Los Angeles 
where every Saturday after 
noon something was going or 
“T first saw the Dunham com 
pany there. I went over on 
day and there were picture 
of black dancers!”’ 

In high school, he playe: 
some football, went out foi 
gymnastics and track, and 
imitated Gene Kelly in the 
backyard. “One day a friend 
showed me some movements 


( lass he Was tak 3 a5= 


O 





irom a 
and I nearly fainted. I said, 
‘Oh my God, what is that?’ 
And he said, ‘That’s modern 
dancing.’ ”’ 

So Ailey began watching 
classes at Lester Horton’s 
school and, after high school 
graduation in 1949, enrolled 
for a month. He dropped out 
of the school when he entered 
U.C.L.A. to study Romance 
languages. 

The next several years were 
a loving-but-leaving period for 
Ailey with the Horton school. 
He was deeply impressed by 
the atmosphere of the studio 
—a world where painting, 
books, music, art and current 
events were all considered as 
important as dance and part 
of it; and where everyone 
worked on all aspects of pro- 
duction in addition to danc- 
ing. But he felt he wasn’t good 
enough to be a dancer, and 
didn’t know yet that he want- 
ed to be a choreographer. 

In 1953, after a series of 
odd jobs and some semesters 
at U.C.L.A., Los Angeles City 
College and San Francisco 
State, Ailey succumbed and 
returned to the Horton studio. 
Later that year, Horton died 
and, “to fill the vacuum,” 
Ailey became the company’s 
actistic director and chore- 
ographed his first dances. 
“The night before rehearsals 
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| automatic cleaning system 


Yes, by ordering your pool now we will give you, at no extra 
cost, Sylvan’s Automatic Cleaning and Purifying System which 


will keep your pool sparkling clean and crystal pure always, 
automatically, practically eliminating regular pool care. No 
pool owner should be without it. 


Discover Permalon®, our miracle pool finish that is stain and 


algae proof and so lasting a coating—that yearly pool 


. maintenance is unnecessary. 


Whenever you select a Sylvan pool constructed of Unipour® 


There is a wide choice of exciting shapes and sizes to 


4 concrete, you'll be assured of long lasting carefree pleasure. 


choose from. 


Sylvan Pools is one of the world’s leading pool builders, and 
has built a reputation for 27 years based on quality 


construction and dependable service. 


Heaters by “#@ TELEDYNE LAARS. 
UNIPOUR® (Concrete) or, ALL-ALUMINUM (Vinyl-Lined) 


27 YEARS OF QUALITY CONSTRUCTION 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Connecticut. New York. Virginia, Maryland. Washington. 0.C 


SYLVAN POOLS 


ENGINEERED FOR CARE-FREE SWIMMING 





CALL NOW! COLLECT 


Spring Valley, N.Y. 
914-352-7400 


Call during business hours 


203-966-5200 
201-845-5130 
201-543-7142 
215-348-9019 
215-CA-4-9950 


New Canaan, Conn. 
Rochelle Park, N.J. 
a Mendham, N.J. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Delaware 215-CA-4-9950 
Baltimore, Md. 301-792-7772 
Washington, D.C. 301-953-2870 
Elmsford, N.Y. 914-592-7300 


Scotch Plains, N.J. 201-233-7836 
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Judith Jamison in the Ailey work that made her modern 


started I slept in the studio so 
I wouldn’t be late. Rehearsals 
started at 2:00 P.M. !” 


In 1954, Ailey and Carmen 


de Lavallade, also of the Hor- - 
_ ton company, came to New 


York to be leading dancers in 
the Broadway musical “‘House 
of Flowers.” Ailey began a 
frenzied course of study — 
modern dance with Martha 
Graham, Hanya Holm, Charles 
Weidman; ballet with Karel 
Shook; composition with Doris 
Humphrey; acting with Stella 
Adler and Milton Katselas— 
and he appeared in several 
Off Broadway and Broadway 
shows as an actor and dancer. 
After the Ailey company’s 
1958 one-night debut at 
the 92d Street “Y,’” things 
fell into a. disconcerting rut. 
One or two performances in 
New York each season, a few 
more in scattered places 
around the country, triumph 
upon triumph abroad — held 
over for six weeks in London, 
61 curtain calls in Hamburg— 
and return to New York to 
disband for lack of work. 


In January, 1969, the com- 
pany played one week at the 
Billy Rose Theater to smash- 
ing notices. That spring they 
were invited to become resi- 
dents at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music—an un- 
easy relationship that lasted 
for three seasons. 


Early in 1970, arrangements 
had been made for the troupe 
to visit Russia in the fall as 
part of a Soviet-American cul- 
tural exchange pact. But in 
April, dissatisfied with the 
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dance’s first. box-office star. 


Brooklyn affiliation, with mea- 
ger bookings to carry the 
company till the Russian en- 
gagement, Ailey called a press 
conference and announced he 


was permanently dissolving — 


the company at the end of the 
week. ‘“‘He held up the State 
Department,” critic Don Mc- 
Donagh smiles, clearly indi- 
cating the bandit was a “‘good 
guy.” Ailey admits he was us- 
ing political muscle, but in- 
sists that, after 12 years, he 
was really ready to give up. 

Like the cavalry, the State 
Department—which had pre- 
viously sent the company on 
successful tours to the Far 
East in 1962, the World Festi- 
val of Negro Arts at Dakar, 
Senegal, in 1966, and East and 
West Africa in 1967—came 
through. It arranged an Ailey 
tour of North Africa. 

Then, autumn in Russia. 
“The last night in Leningrad 
the audience wouldn’t go 
home,” Ailey grins. “They 
stood and screamed and 
clapped. I got down into the 
orchestra pit and signed auto- 
graphs. I signed people’s arms, 
calendars and programs. It 
was beautiful.” The company 
was the first American attrac- 
tion to appear on Moscow 
television and was seen by 
22 million viewers. “At the 
Moscow closing, I did a Judy 
Garland, sitting on the edge 
of the stage after 30 curtain 
calls.” 

News of the company’s un- 
precedented reception did not 
go unnoticed at home and 
it was booked for two 
weeks at the ANTA Theater 


in January, 1971. During the 
first week of the engagement, 
Ailey and some of his dancers i | 
appeared on the tac 
show. matte next 1 











the company’s general 
manager. “Leonard Bernstein 
was there, the Beautiful Peo- 
ple were there, people were 
there. At the end of the per- 
formance they were all 
screaming. By Monday of the 
second week there wasn’t a 
ticket left. Nothing. I couldn’t 
believe it. I couldn’t believe 
it.” And so after 13 years, the 
Ailey company became an 
overnight sensation. 


T= Alvin Ailey 
1 American Dance 
Theater was an_ all-black 
company until 1964. “Then 
I met some incredible dancers 
of other colors who could 
cut the work. Also, we 
were running into reverse 
racism. On our Asian tour in 

’62, people kept saying about 

my pieces and Talley Beatty’s 

pieces—‘Oh, they’re wonder- 

ful, but only black people can 

do jazz.’ I don’t think black 

dancers should be limited that 

way. 

“There’s a well-known cho- 
reographer who says black 
people in ‘Swan Lake’ are his- 
torically inaccurate. Well, then 
white people and Orientals in 
‘Revelations’ are historically 
inaccurate—but it works any- 
way. It’s like saying only 
French people should do 
Racine or Moliére. Black peo- 
ple are not historically inaccu- 


Clarke, 
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rate, but we have been his- 
torically ignored.” 


choreographed 
only two ballets that can 
be termed political: ‘‘Min- 
gus Dances,” with music 
by Charlie Mingus, was 
created for the Joffrey Ballet 
in October, 1971; and “Mase- 
kela Langage,’’ with music 
by South African trumpeter 
Hugh Masekela, was first per- 
formed in 1969 and revived 
last season. “I haven’t forgot- 
ten segregated schools, or 
what L.A. was like in the fif- 
ties,” Ailey says. “If you were 
out after 10 or 11 at night, 
you were stopped on the 
street and asked for identifi- 
cation. In certain areas, they’d 
take you to jail ‘on suspicion.’ 

“Listen, I had a bout with the 
police here in New York— 
in 1967. I left The Ginger Man 
at about 12:30 A.M. and was 
walking home—65th Street 
between Central Park West 
and Columbus—when a police 
car started following me. They 
called me over, shined a flash- 
light in my eyes, and one of 
the men said, ‘This is the guy. 
I recognize him.’ A few min- 
utes later I was on the floor 
of the police station, hand- 
cuffed, and getting kicked in 
places that don’t show bruises. 
I thought this is it, nobody 
knows I’m here; they can kill 
me. Finally a sergeant came 
in and discovered there had 
been a mistake—I had my 
passport with me. But since 
I’d been detained for an hour, 
there had to be a charge. They 
decided I’d pushed an officer 
against the car. So I spent a 
night in the Tombs for ‘push- 
ing an officer.’ The police had 
been looking for a black man 
with a mustache and beard 
who killed four policemen in 
Cincinnati. My lawyer was so 
incensed he wanted to sue the 
city. But I was leaving on a 
seven-month State Depart- 
ment tour the next week. So 
we dropped it.’’ 


A LVIN AILEY’S fu- 
ture appears 
bright. The Australian Ballet, 
the Deutsche Oper in Berlin, 
the Batsheva Dance Company 
of Israel and the San Fran- 
cisco Ballet are all eager to 
have his services. The com- 
pany, off on tour, will most 
likely be winning excellent 
notices, selling out—and los- 
ing money. It is a grim pic- 
ture, but not new. The arts 
are a deficit operation, one 
that needs public, private and 
governmental support to sur- 
vive. 

Al Holtz is the controller 
of the Dance Theater Founda- 
tion, a nonprofit public foun- 
dation, parent organization of 


Ailey has 





the company and the school 
“In terms of public response, 


critical acclaim and artistic 
achievement, we're an un- 
qualified success. As_ for 


our financial situation—catas- 
trophe. The New York State 
Council on the Arts gave us 
$100,000 for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1972. That 
saved us from going under.” 


Since 1971, Dance Theater 
Foundation has received aid 
from the New York State 
Council, the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, the Noble 
Foundation and the Howard 
Bayne Fund. Public contribu- 
tions rose from $1,500 in 1970 
to $12,000 in 1972. Ailey’s per- 
sonal donation was $10,000. 
“For the fiscal year that 
ended March, 1972, we had a 
$30,000 debt. Compare that 
with any ballet company and 
that’s nothing. One founda- 
tion gave us money for a new 
Ailey work. I used it to pay 
old bills. Did they get their 
new Ailey work? Of course, 
but they wouldn’t have if we 
hadn’t paid the phone Dill 
first. Somewhere it may not 
be legal. But neither is not 
paying dancers. I think peo- 
ple should be told the facts.” 

Ailey himself says he’s “‘been 


beating the gong” about foun- 
dations’ 


i neglect of modern f 
dance in favor of the ballet 


for years. He is mournful, too, 
that funds are more readily 
available for new works than 
for securing those of the past. 
(Last season, under the title 
“Roots of the American 
Dance,” the company revived 
Katherine Dunham’s ‘“Cho- 
ros,” last performed in New 
York in 1954; and Ted 
Shawn’s “Kinetic Molpai,” 
not seen here since 1940.) 

“How can foundations ig- 
nore this important American 
invention?” Ailey asks. “I just 
don’t understand it. I don’t 
understand why Martha Gra- 
ham doesn’t have anything 
she wants. Look at the legacy 
She created. I don’t under- 
stand why there isn’t a Mar- 
tha Graham Dance Theater; 
there’s a Helen Hayes The- 
ater. Look at what Graham 
has done. Look at what has 
come from her. This woman 
is like Picasso and Stravinsky. 

“It sounds so corny, but I 
hope I can look back in a few 
years and think what we’re 
doing here with our school 
and our company is celebrat- 
ing the beauty of the human 
spirit, of people coming to- 
gether and accomplishing 
something. I think people are 
Sanest when they’re working 
together creatively. That’s the 
act we live every day in the 
studio.” & 





